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Milford (N. H.) 
Reports Real Progress 


At the recent annual meeting of the First 
Unitarian Church, Milford, N. H., reports 
were read which showed much constructive 
work during the year. In the sixteen 
months since the church resumed regular 
activities, after an interim of six years 
when preaching services only were held 
two winters, 24 persons have signed the 
church book; a church school has been or- 
ganized as well as the Unitarian Men’s 
Club. This club finished the walls of the 
basement of the church, installed heating 
facilities and painted the dining-room and 
kitchen, much of which work was done by 
members. The women then painted the 
chairs. A women’s choir is a new feature 
and the Alliance furnished their robes. 
Children’s, Young People’s and Laymen- 
Minister Partnership Sundays were ob- 
served. The traditional May Festival 
was revived; for the first time Unitarians 
have participated in the vacation union 
services, two of which were held in our 
church with the minister presiding and 
preaching the first sermon and Dr. George 
F. Patterson the second sermon. ‘The 
Women’s Alliance entertained neighboring 
Alliances at luncheon and at the meeting 
that followed Mrs. H. B. Hartwell was the 
speaker. 

Rey. Clara Cook Helvie continues as 
minister of the church and the following 
officers have been elected: president, Judge 
Benjamin F. Prescott; clerk, Mrs. Victor 
Smith; treasurer, Fred Kimball; standing 
committee chairmen: finance, Mrs. James 
Howison; building, John A. Ulricson; 
music, Mrs. Forrest Miller, who is our or- 
ganist; religious education, Harold Pratt; 
hospitality, Mrs. Fred Kimball; publicity, 
Mrs. Louis N. Stickney; auditing, Mrs. 
John A. Ulricson. 
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Mrs. Harold Pratt is president of the 
Alliance and superintendent of the church 
school. Ernest F. Bowen is president of the 
Men’s Club. 


James Freeman Clarke 
Radio Lectureship 


The fourth in the series of radio talks 
presented as part of the James Freeman 
Clarke Radio Lectureship will be given 
Easter Sunday, March 24, at 2, over 
WAAB, by Arthur E. Morgan, president 
of Antioch College. 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of 
the American Unitarian Association, in- 
augurated the series on February 18 with 
a talk on “The Basic Christian Faith.” 
On February 25 he spoke on “James Free- 
man Clarke and the Unitarian Faith.” 
Professor Robert Ulich of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education and Dr. 
Everett Moore Baker, vice-president of the 
Association, discussed ‘‘Education for 
Democracy,” March 3. 

As Dr. Baker pointed out, it is highly 
appropriate that discussions of education 
should be included in the lecture series 
named in honor of Dr. Clarke, for he was 
active not only in the religious field but also 
in education. In Louisville, Ky., he was 
superintendent of schools; and in Boston, 
in addition to being a professor in the 
Harvard Divinity School, he served for 
many years as a member of the State 
Board of Education, an overseer of Har- 
vard and a trustee of the Boston Public 
Library. 


An Alliance 
Birthday Cake 


The Woman’s Alliance of the Unitarian 
Church of Bangor, Maine, announces a 
“Candle Cake” party in celebration of its 
50th birthday. Each candle of the cake 
will cost a dollar and friends of the church 
are urged to buy as many as they can. 
The party will take place on Sunday, 
March 17, beginning with a musical pro- 
gram at 4, followed by a service at which 
the candles will be lighted and the names 
of their buyers read. 


A Busy Leave 
of Absence 


Called to Florida by the illness of his 
father, James §. Wilson of Clermont 
(aged 88), Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, minister 
of the Third Unitarian Church of Chicago, 
Ill., took a sabbatical leave of absence in 
February. 

Mr. Wilson visited the T. V. A. at 
Knoxville on his return north. On March 
3 he preached at Cincinnati on ‘‘Earth’s 
Chief Enterprise’’ and also preached at the 
vesper service at Antioch College at 7.15 
p. m. of the same day. The young people 
and others from the Unitarian church at 


Dayton, of which Mr. Wilson was formerly 
minister, drove to Yellow Springs for this 
service. Mr. Wilson went to AntiochCol- 
lege as a representative of the Midwest 
committee of the Unitarian Student Youth 
Commission. 


» 


Radio Announcements 


The following services are broadcast 
weekly unless otherwise: stated. 


Boston, Mass., Rev. Dana MeL. Guesley, 
2nd and 4th Sdadiiva of month, 11 a. m., 
Station WORL, 920 kilocycles. 

Boston, Mass., Unitarian Radio Hour, 
Sunday, 2 p. m. Station WAAB, 1410 kilo- 


“cycles. 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Dallas, Tex., A. U. A. recordings, Rev. 
Kenneth C. Gesner, Sunday, 9.45 a. m., 
Station WRR, 1280 kilocycles. 

Davenport, Ia., A. U. A. recordings, 
Rev. Charles E. Snyder, Friday, 5.30 p. m., 
Station WOC. 

Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 1.30 p. m., Station WDSM, 1200 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Houston, Tex., Rev. John C. Petrie, 
Sunday, 4p.m.,C.8. T. Station KX YZ, 
1440 kilocycles. 

Madison, Wis., “Land of Our Fathers,’ 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7 p. m., Station 
WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Miami, Fla., Rev. Joseph Barth, Sun- 
day, 5 p. m., Station WIOD. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

New London, Conn., Dr. Louis C. Cor- 
nish, Monday, March 18, 9.15 a. m., 
Station WNLC, 1500 kilocycles. 

New Orleans, La., ‘“How Shall I Live 
This Day?’ Rev. Thaddeus B. Clark, 
Wednesday, 7.45 a. m., Station WDSU, 
1250 kilocycles. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., A. U. A. recordings, 
Rev. Frank E. Smith, first Sunday in each 
month, 10a. m., Station KDKA. 

Salina, Kan., Rev. Donald B. King, 
Wednesday, 5.15 p. m., Station KSAL, 
1120 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Sunday, 2.15 and 4 p. m., Station KGA, 
1470 kilocycles. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
first Sunday of each month, 11.80 a. m., 
E. S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 

Tulsa, Okla., All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday, 
1.15 p. m., Station KTUL. 

Woncoator: Mass., First Unitatian 
Church, Sunday, March 31, 11 a. m., Sta- 
tion WTAG, 580 kilocycles. ‘ 
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Registering Pacifists 


ALL CHRISTIAN DENOMINATIONS are now fac- 
ing or being asked to face the question whether they 
will uphold, by whatever method, the right of con- 
scientious objection to warfare. The Quakers, of 
course, always have. So far as we know at this writing 
the Disciples of Christ and the Methodists are the 
first among the larger denominations to take action. 
The Disciples are suggesting Sunday, April 21, as a 
day for registration. 

Apart from denominations it is possible that the 
Community Church of New York, of which John 
Haynes Holmes is leader, was the first church to pass 
resolutions on this thorny subject. They read as 
follows: 


1. “In obedience to the principle of sanctity of con- 

science, which is central to all religious faith, the 
Community Church of New York herewith announces 
its recognition of the right of conscientious objec- 
tion to war. 
“This Church further announces its intention, should 
the United States go to war, to uphold the right of 
those among its people who, in sincerity and truth, 
may refuse to participate in war. The Church to the 
utmost of its endeavor will respect the views of these 
conscientious objectors, and seek for them every pro- 
tection under the law.” 

2. “The Minister will register conscientious objectors 
among the members of the Church.” 

3. “The spirit of armed conflict is inconsistent with the 
attitude of love toward all mankind, which it is the 
conscientious duty of every Church to maintain with 
fidelity and vigor. Therefore, the Community 
Church, an institution of religion, dedicated to the 
service of humanity, in pursuance of the high ideals 
of its faith and regarding the injection of war-time 
propaganda into its services of worship as an intru- 
sion upon its spiritual purposes, counsels its Minister 
to keep absent from its religious services all petitions, 
summonses, appeals and speeches of any sort what- 
soever, and upon any occasion, which may foster the 
spirit of war, therewith serving to weaken its bonds 
of fellowship with all peoples of the earth regardless of 
sect, class, nation or race.” 


The Nation 


WITHIN A FEW MONTHS of the celebration by 


The New Republic of its 25th anniversary, The Nation 
celebrated its 75th. This almost automatically makes 
it a safer and more conservative paper than The New 
Republic of which many of us are still a little shy—as 
we discovered when we dared to congratulate that 
paper on its birthday. But The Nation has a history 
studded with honored names—notably that of Godkin 
- —and we once heard of a librarian in the South who 


was scandalized when a Northern visitor asked for 
The New Republic but rallied herself and offered him 
The Nation instead; they had subscribed, she proudly 
said, from the beginning. 

However, in his day and in his particular way, 
Godkin was a radical too, and in the recent anniversary 
number of The Nation Oswald Garrison Villard has no 
difficulty in showing that The Nation from its begin- 
ning until now has had one organic individuality. 

Perhaps Unitarians should cultivate more affec- 
tion for The Nation than, we fear, some of them have, 
for in its initial statement of policy it gave pride of 
place among its announced contributors to Henry W. 
Longfellow, James Russell Lowell, John G. Whittier, 
and Samuel Eliot, which suggests that if a Unitarian 
church historian ran down the complete list he would 
find quite a number of Unitarian names. 

To read the 75-year-old story of The Nation is in 
a way a reassuring procedure—especially if you fear 
either the reds or the fascists too much. So many 
fears, one notes, are both perennial and groundless. 
For instance, just a few years ago Mr. Hoover feared 
that if Mr. Roosevelt were elected grass would grow 
in the streets of our cities. And in 1865 The Nation 
feared that if the movement for an 8-hour day were 
successful, ‘the time is not far distant when all things 
will be in common and grass grow in Broadway.” 
Apparently the same grass. 


The Children’s Crusade for Children 


SOME YEARS AGO “The Brothers Meet” by Char- 
lotte Wilder was published in these columns. We have 
been asked to reprint it because the point that it 
makes has assumed a new importance. The issue it 
suggests has become crucial and, as a result, something 
is to be done about it and on a large scale. There has 
just been organized The Children’s Crusade for Chil- 
dren. The purpose of this crusade is that the children 
of this country may be given a chance to aid the home- 
less and helpless children of war-torn lands and at the 
same time, through that experience, learn the “often 
unrecognized blessings” which they enjoy by virtue 
of living in a land which is at peace. 

The campaign will be carried on during the week 
of April 22-30 in all the nation’s public, private and 
parochial schools. Headquarters for the Crusade 
are in the Empire State Building, New York City, 
donated by the building, and all the expenses of the 
Crusade have been underwritten by independent 
donations. The children, as their share, will be asked 
during the week to contribute to their unfortunate 
fellows, at the rate of a penny for each year of their 
ages, and all of that money will be turned over to a 
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‘jury of award” which will determine the relative 
allotments of the funds to this and that relief or- 
ganization. 

The Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Girl Scouts, 
Girl Reserves, and similar youth organizations have 


Dr. Simons’ Sermon—A 


Mr. Pinkham is well known in our denomination. 
He has written frequently on the subject of peace. 


DR. SIMONS’ SERMON on “‘Force, Freedom, Civili- 
zation” is so plausible as to deceive the very elect. It 
belongs with the recent pronouncement signed by 32 
religious leaders of the first rank—William Adams 
Brown, Reinhold Niebuhr, John R. Mott, et alas a 
camouflaged plea to the Christians of America to pre- 
pare again, as in 1917, to come to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty. For while he says incidentally 
that we should “‘stay out of the war,” the unmistak- 
able logic of the sermon as a whole is that we should 
help to restrain the nations which are “internationally 
antisocial, which desire what other nations have and 
have decided to go to war to get them . . . the totali- 
tarian states . . . led by demoniacal personalities.”’ 
He thinks England and France have ‘‘complete moral 
justification” in the present war, and that their success 
will bring hope of a better future, while their failure 
will bring darkness which no eye at present can 
pierce, not only to Europe but also to the rest of the 
world. 

The chief obstacle in this country to a propa- 
gandist of war is our lively memory of the World War 
and our experience of the dismal 20 years that have 
followed. Dr. Simons deals with this obstacle by 
giving the 20 years a roseate hue surprising to those 
who have lived through them with even a small degree 
of awareness. He holds that, at any rate, conditions 
would have been vastly worse had the Germans been 
victorious. It seems not to have occurred to him that 
if we had kept out of the European madness, it is prob- 
able that neither side would have triumphed, but that 
a peace without victory would have come in the sum- 
mer of 1917. Such is nearly the consensus of historians 
and military experts today. And only a peace with- 
out victory, as Wilson said at the peak of his insight 
and wisdom, could have been just and therefore stable. 
The same thing is true of the present war. A military 
victory for either side will be a disaster. Common 
sense demands an immediate end of mutual slaughter 
and destruction, and a peace by negotiation, to be 
followed by disarmament. The time to act sensibly is 
always now. Why delay? 

In his theoretical justification of war Dr. Simons 
limits himself to self-defense. But every war today is, 
on both sides, solely defensive. John W. Davis— 
remember the Presidential candidate of 1924?—has 
made the sweeping assertion: ‘‘There is no instance in 
history when any civilized nation has admitted that 
it was engaged in war for any purpose but self-defense.”’ 
Any government at war can convince its people that 
its only aim is defense. Even our participation in the 
World War was so represented at the time, although 
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volunteered to do much of the detail work in getting 
collection boxes to the schools and similar tasks. Many 
of the foremost writers of America—under the chair- 
manship of Pearl M. Buck—will write and speak for 
the project. 


. 


Counterblast 


Henry W. Pinkham 


our soldiers had to travel three thousand miles across 
an ocean to reach our assailants! 

Dr. Simons cites various wars as doing good, while 
asserting that it is “almost universally’’ true that 
“‘the war system is stupid and futile.” If we keep in 
mind what war is, we shall find it hard to imagine that 
it ever produced a net benefit. War is “collective 
homicide” (Novicow). If life is worth living and if 
man is essentially social, achieving fulfillment and 
happiness through association with his kind, it is hard 
to see how good could ever come from the wholesale 
slaughter of fellow men. What is the bond of causality 
between the killing and the alleged benefit? The more 
killing, the greater the benefit? Or is there a limit 
to the killing which cannot be passed advantageously 
to the survivors, to say nothing of thedead? If so, what 
is that limit? The Thirty Years War reduced a popu- 
lation from eighteen millions to four millions. Was that 
rather too much of a good thing? About how much 
would have been enough? Such are fair questions to 
those who hold that certain wars have been beneficial, 
which is a palpable superstition although almost uni- 
versally believed. 

In science a true cause always produces the same 
result. If “almost universally” war is stupid and futile, 
the few seeming exceptions should be reexamined. 
Consider one of Dr. Simons’ examples, our war be- 
tween the states. It did not save the Union, except 
formally. On the contrary it made a chasm between 
the two sections which 75 years have not closed. It 
did not emancipate the slaves, except on paper. It 
postponed their real emancipation we cannot tell how 
long, for that has not yet come. It intensified the 
antagonism between whites and blacks, as thousands 
of lynchings attest. It made a healthy democratic 
government impossible by assuring one party’s domi- 
nation in the South. It made the South to this day 
what President Roosevelt lately called it—‘‘Eco- 
nomic Problem No. 1.” It brought a long period of 
graft and greed, public corruption and private ma- 
terialism. It killed off from the nation’s flower of 
youth many who would have been leaders of their 
generation. It set us singing ‘‘As he died to make 
men holy, let us die to make men free,”’ forgetting that 
the soldier’s function is not to die but to kill. That it 
was “stupid” Dr. Simons does not deny, but only 
that it was “futile.” “Lincoln could see no better 
way.” The worse for him! There was a better way 
and the leaders in the North and the South were 
stupid in that they failed to find it. But they were 
not so stupid as we are if we see in their disastrous 
blundering a warrant for the like on our part three- 
quarters of a century afterwards. Has the World War 
taught us nothing? 

Dr. Simons’ basic error, vitiating his whole ser- 


mon, is his failure to distinguish between war and 
policing. Everybody believes in policing as the re- 
straint by physical force, if necessary, of wrong- 
doing individuals. But it does not follow that col- 
lective homicide is sometimes justified. Policing 
deals with individuals as such, while war involves in 
disaster whole populations—men, women and chil- 
dren. No well-behaved citizens fear the police, only 
criminals fear and shun them. But war is the whole- 
sale killing of well-behaved patriotic citizens by well- 
behaved, patriotic citizens—good men killing good 
men, choice youth from universities killing choice 
youth from universities, even Christians—God save 
the mark!—killing Christians, with the incidental 
starvation of little children and their mothers. The 


The Appeal to Force 


The writer is minister emeritus of the Church of Our 
Father in Detroit, Mich. 


THE WORLD SITUATION TODAY is not one to re- 
joice the hearts of Christianmen and women. Abroad 
we behold the spectacle of undeclared wars in China 
and Finland and of the two great democracies con- 
tending with Germany for mastery in the air, on land, 
and on and under the sea. At home we read of con- 
gressional action sanctioning the greatest peacetime 
appropriation for war purposes in the history of the 
republic. This is the inevitable result of the appeal to 
force rather than to sympathetic understanding and 
cooperative good will. 

Nineteen hundred years have passed since the 
death of the only man who could have qualified as an 
expert upon the subject of world peace. During all 
of that period men and nations have refused to heed 
his words or follow his example. The result is the 
status quo, which the colored preacher defined as “the 
mess we’s now in.” The Florida Times- Union, in its 
Christmas editorial, made this pregnant statement: 
“The message which Jesus taught and which he com- 
missioned his followers to carry to the uttermost parts 
of the earth offers the one true, sure way to rid a weary 

.world of the trouble with which humanity today 
is beset. Because that message has not yet been put 
into effective action, war wreaks its havoc in many 
lands. It will continue to rage while mankind fails to 
heed the admonition of that one who commanded that 
the golden rule be made the rule of life.”’ 

The recurrence of the appeal to force creates a 
serious problem for the church and for Christian men 
and women. Twenty-five years ago many of our 


ministers forgot the message of the Master and, as a. 


British general declared, “‘became the best fomentors 
of blood lust that we have.’’ Witness Professor 
Abrams’ “Preachers Present Arms,’”’ excerpts from 
which have been appearing in The Christian Century. Al- 
ready, in Canada, this same spirit has made its ap- 
ance. Recently a Canadian minister declared 
that the 75 ministers of the United church who had 
_ signed a pacifist statement to the effect that they 
would have nothing to do with the present war “should 
be taken out at dawn and shot like other traitors.” 


people on each side believe in the righteousness of 
their cause, and are assured by their religious guides— 
blind leaders of the blind!—that God will bless them in 
their noble endeavors. There is only one word for 
such a procedure and that is insanity. 

It is said that Bernard Shaw remarked in the 
World War: “The longer I live the more firmly I am 
convinced that the other planets use our earth as 
their lunatic asylum.” To call war wicked is to 
flatter it, as a fool is flattered when called a knave. 
War is idiotic. Dr. L. P. Jacks said in The Atlantic 
Monthly, January, 1917, that one could not account 
for the war merely by assuming that the Devil was 
managing this world: it would be necessary also to 
assume that “the Devil is an unspeakable idiot.” 


Augustus P. Reccord 


Here in the United States many of our ministers 
have so far repented of their former attitude that they 
are in danger of erring in the other direction. Then 
Dr. Fosdick was one of the leaders in denouncing the 
Germans and proclaiming a holy war. In one sermon 
he declared that ‘‘No army in the history of the world 
ever went out under such a company of Christian 
gentlemen as ours.”’ Today he is one of the leaders 
among those who declare that they have renounced 
war and all its works and will have nothing more to 
do with it. They refuse to “fight sin with sin.” At 
such a time it behooves us to consider whether the 
appeal to force, of which war is the supreme example, 
is always and everywhere immoral and unchristian, 
or whether it has a legitimate place in organized 
society. , 


Proposed Paths to Peace 


A Princeton professor has classified the efforts to 
ensure world peace under three heads, intellectual, 
sentimental and realistic. The intellectual appeals to 
reason. He assumes that war can be abolished by ar- 
gument. This was the purpose of Norman Angell’s 
“Great Illusion.” Once convince men that there is 
not a single rational argument that can be adduced in 
favor of war, that the greatest of all illusions is the idea 
that anything can be gained by it, and the nations of 
the world will immediately disarm. The sentimental- 
ist appeals to the emotions. He assumes that if he 
can arouse a sufficient revulsion of feeling against war 
as something brutal and inhuman, resort to it will 
cease. 

This was the purpose of Vereshchagin’s famous 
war paintings and of such moving pictures as “All 
Quiet on the Western Front.” The realist alone 
appeals to force. He assumes that the only way in 
which a nation can ensure peace is to make itself so 
strong that no nation or group of nations will dare to 
attack it. This is the argument so often heard upon 
the floors of Congress. It is the policy which has 
plunged the nations into an armament race which 
can have but one of two results, bankruptcy or 
war. 
All of these methods have been tried and all have 
failed. Unfortunately the rulers of this world are 
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moved more often by prejudice and passion than by 
reason. The appeal to the emotions is a two-edged 
sword. It can be used to arouse enthusiasm for war 
quite as readily as against it. Furthermore history 
has demonstrated that great military establishments 
have never prevented war. More often they have 
provoked it, while the system of alliances which usually 
accompany it make it more widespread. The inci- 
dent at Sarajevo proved that today any war may 
become a world war. This accounts for the timidity 
of the great powers with reference to China and 
Ethiopia and Spain. It was only when they became 
convinced of the futility of the policy of appeasement 
that they resorted to force. 

Such a decision proves that force, actual or im- 
plied, is still the basis of organized society. We all 
look forward to a time when a society based upon love 
will take the place of one based upon law. Then there 
will be no necessity for outward compulsion or re- 
straint. 

But today, if a man persists in disregarding 
the laws which society has enacted for its own protec- 
tion, he must be restrained by force. If employers 
and employees refuse to settle their differences by col- 
lective bargaining, and resort to violence, they must 
be restrained by force. If a nation disregards the law 
of nations and embarks upon a career of international 
brigandage, it must be restrained by force. There is 
no other alternative if organized society is to en- 
dure. 

If, however, force is sometimes necessary, it can- 
not be branded as everywhere unchristian and im- 
moral. When Jesus bade his disciples “resist not 
evil,’ I cannot believe that he intended that they 
should acquiesce in the rule of brute force. Even with 
him nonresistance had its limitations. The fallacy 
involved in the attitude of those who would make 
universal application of this principle of nonresistance 
is that they forget that they are living in an organized 
community and that security for themselves, their 
families and their property depends upon those who 
deplore the use of force as much as they and yet are 
willing to resort to it when necessary. 

And yet such force functions only on the physical 
plane. It cannot change a single opinion, remove a 
single prejudice, or lessen the determination to renew 
the struggle under more favorable conditions. Not all 
the force in the world can make a bad man good or a 
lawless nation peaceable and law-abiding. The appeal 
to force settles one thing and one thing only—which 
of the contending forces is the stronger. It cannot 
determine which is right. For example, two nations 
become involved in a dispute concerning trade or terri- 
tory or national honor. Failing to adjust their dif- 
ferences, they resort to war. In the end the nation 
with the strongest battalions will probably win, but 
the issues remain the same, to be settled by peaceful 
negotiation around a conference table. How long be- 
fore nations will learn that it is better to confer first, 
and so avoid the heritage of hatred and ill will which 
war always entails? 

Now that Hitler has become convinced that his 
career of bloodless victories through threat of war is 
at an end and has appealed to force, there is but one 
course for the allied democracies to pursue, to meet 
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force with force. As President Wilson said upon a 
similar occasion, “force, force to the utmost, force 
without stint or limit.”” And what is the duty of the 
oldest and most powerful democracy of them all? 
Is it not to render all the aid in our power short of 
sending our young men across the sea? These will 
not be needed. All authorities agree that the final 
decision will be made in the air and on the sea. The 
allied forces have more than enough men to man the 
Maginot line. 

When the allied powers win, as undoubtedly they 
will, what then? Having tried every other means of 
ensuring world peace and found them all to fail, per- 
haps the nations of the world will turn to the only re- 
maining alternative, some form of collective security. 
Then will come the opportunity for the neutral nations, 
led by the United States. It will be for them to insist 
that they have a voice in determining the conditions 
of peace. First of all it must be a peace based upon 
justice, not another Versailles treaty, bearing within 
itself the seeds of another and greater war. Again, it 
should provide that the natural resources of the world 
shall be at the disposal of the have-not nations that 
they may not be under perpetual disadvantage. And 
finally it must provide for the organization of an as- 
sociation of nations—if not a revived and modified 
League of Nations then something similar—which wil! 
ensure that these conditions are fulfilled. 

I wish that I could feel more sanguine with re- 
gard to our rising to this opportunity. America’s 
contribution to world peace during the last twenty 
years has not been one in which we can take pride. 
We helped to bring the World War to an end, then 
came home and left it for the European nations to 
safeguard the peace. When the League of Nations 
was organized, at the suggestion of an American presi- 
dent, we were so fearful of our sovereignty that we re- 
fused to join. When the World Court was estab- 
lished, patterned after our own Supreme Court, we 
availed ourselves of a technicality and remained aloof. 
More recently, while professing neutrality, we have 
provided Japan directly and Germany and Russia 
indirectly with the means of continuing their careers 
of international brigandage. Today, however, we are 
given the privilege of assuming the leadership which 
rightfully belongs to us in the things that make for 
world peace. As the Pope said in his recent encyclical: 
“The sword can impose conditions of peace but cannot 
create peace. The forces that are to renew the face 
of the earth must proceed from within, from the spirit.’” 
When this world tragedy has convinced men of the 
futility of the appeal to force, it will be for us to con- 
vince them of the utility of other and better methods 
of settling international disputes. Questions of 
physical superiority can be settled by ordeal of battle, 
but such questions ought never to arise between civi- 
lized peoples. When the issues at stake involve ethical 
principles and moral ideals, then the words of the 
Hebrew prophet ring true. Such questions can be 
settled, not by power nor by might but by the spirit. 
of the living God working in and through the hearts. 
and lives of men and nations. This is the principle 
upon which our American civilization is founded. It 
is the message which we are privileged to give to the 
world in times like these. 


Poetry and Devotion — X 
A Political Interlude : Selma Lagerloef 


YES, we are taking an unfair advantage of the readers 
who have expressed a liking for this series of articles on 
Poetry and Devotion, and we are injecting, but only 
for once, the political issue into what is an area claimed 
for the most part on behalf of the personal and in- 
dividual side of religion. 

But after all, “inspired” —that is to say genuine— 
poetry has been written on political themes, not of 
course on the cheap politics usually envisaged when we 
use that word but on politics in the dignified sense: 
the relations of men in society. 

And if we interpret poetry in that same dignified 
sense it does not mean verse but something created. 
In that sense an imaginatively conceived novel is a 
poem. And so we justify ourselves for, on this occa- 
sion, treating of one book written in prose, and dealing 
prophetically with the great international issue that 
now confronts the world. The name of this book is 
“The Miracles of Antichrist’ and its author is Selma 
Lagerlof, the greatest living Swedish novelist. An 
English translation was published in America in 1899 
(Doubleday) and is now undoubtedly out of print al- 
though possibly obtainable in libraries. It will repay 
reading at the moment because its application to 
present-day events is almost uncanny. 

At least it seems uncanny because just a few days 
ago we received and promptly rejected an article on 
the present world situation written by a Danish army 
officer and offered to us in an English translation. 
This article was to the effect that you could not under- 
stand the present war if you tried to interpret it—as 
our admired contemporary, The Boston Globe, does 
very brilliantly—in terms of power politics. No, our 
Danish friend says, this war can be understood only 
when we consider it as a “war against God.” Well, 
such consideration gives rise to some most fascinating 
speculations—the duty, for example, of all “Christian”’ 
nations and churches—Protestant and Catholic to- 
gether—to fight the Russians and the Nazis (or were 
the Germans supposed to cast off Hitler and join us? 
We forget and it does not matter for our friend was 
talking nonsense, and in any event he tactfully re- 
frained from mentioning Spain). 

So there you are: a war against God. And in the 
past century Selma Lagerlof with prophetic insight 
wrote a book on a similar war: that of Christ versus 
Antichrist. The purpose of this article is to see how a 
poet—for Selma Lagerlof is that—envisages the con- 
duct of such a war. We may gather some hints for use 
in the present crisis. 

In case any reader takes me seriously enough to 
procure this book let me warn him or her against cer- 
tain pitfalls. Miss Lagerlof’s technique is not that 
of the present-day writer of fiction. The Swedes 
have a strange ability to unhook their fancy from their 
reason and let it go off on its own. And Miss Lagerl6f’s 
symbolism would cause a prosaic psychiatrist to say 
that she was schizophrenic. But it is only that she 
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permits herself to forget realism when she uses sym- 
polis and does not let seeming absurdities worry 
er. 

The story begins with the Emperor Augustus 
going out at midnight to sacrifice on the Capitoline 
hill that he might find out whether or not the proposal 
of his councilors to erect a temple there in his own 
honor was a good one. And asybil warns him that it 
is not, for on that spot another god shall be worshiped: 


On the heights of the Capitol the redeemer of the 
world shall be worshipped, 
Christ or anti-Christ, but no frail mortal. 


Augustus climbs down. 

That is chapter one, and it is dated. Chapter 
two introduces us to a Christian monastery on the 
same spot. There is no date and it is only after some 
time that the reader finds out that he is in the modern 
world. But monastic traditions are strong and the 
monks know why they are where they are: they are 
guarding the point at which the Antichrist means to 
make his attack upon Christendom. It keeps them 
on edge: 


They lived always in terror of the Antichrist, and 
all their service was a struggle to keep him away from 
the Capitolium. . 


And whenever one of them felt on the verge of 
shell shock (or its equivalent) he went to the shrine 
of “the miracle-working image of Christ” which was 
kept in the basilica and was comforted. This image 
was of a babe, but he was crowned with gold and had 
golden shoes and his robes were encrusted with jewels. 

And one day a traveling English lady visited the 
monastery, saw the babe, and coveted him: and offered 
a great price. The monks were scandalized and she 
was shown the door. But this lady had such a cul- 
tivated taste for objets d’art that she could not get the 
image of the Christ out of her imagination, and so she 
determined to steal it. She first procured another as 
like the real one as possible, but having only paste 
jewels, and planned to visit the shrine, feign sickness, 
ask for a glass of water and, if left alone for a moment, 
substitute the true for the false image. But at the 
last moment she had a twinge of conscience—not over 
the property theft but over the sacrilege. And she 
quieted this by inscribing in the crown of her image 
the words: “My kingdom is only of this world.” The 
lady succeeded in her design, substituted the image 
which is hereafter to play the part of the Antichrist, 
and placed the Christ image in her drawing room. But 
the Antichrist fails to perform the customary miracles 
of healing, and when our English lady’s maid mentions 
this lapse to the image (playfully for to her it is only 
an image) the real Christchild, pitying the unhelped 
supplicants, jumps down from its pedestal that eve- 
ning, gets out of the house, climbs the hill, and rings 
at the monastery door. The monk who opens the 
door is astounded, and his first thought is that here 
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at last is the Antichrist. But when they examine the 
two images they find the inscription, “My kingdom is 
only of this world,’’ and the false image is ignominiously 
thrown down the hill. 

Here the English lady finds him the next day— 
she is searching for her true image—and, in default of 
the true one she takes him along when she leaves for 
Paris. She arrives in Paris during an insurrection— 
which sounds like the Commune—and her carriage is 
upset. The crowd pillage her luggage and the Anti- 
christ is picked up by one of the “mob” who, upon 
seeing that his jewels are not real, derisively puts him 
on top of a barricade. Among the defenders of this 
barricade was an ‘‘intellectual’’ who is fighting for the 
underdog but who has no reasoned philosophy of class 
conflict. He idly picks up this doll and suddenly sees 
the inscription within its crown: “My kingdom is only 
of this world.”” The words haunted him. Suddenly 
he saw their implications: 


But the man who had been taught during the fight 
by the image began to proclaim to the world a new doc- 
trine, which is called Socialism, but which is an Anti- 
christianity. 

And it loves, and renounces, and teaches, and suffers 
like Christianity, so that it has every resemblance to 
-the latter, just as the false image from Aracoeli has every 
resemblance to the real Christ image. . . . 


The following events of the novel which take place 
in Sicily are too many and too complex to follow. 
But really living characters mingle their fates with 
the fates of these two images: the Christ and the 
Antichrist. The climax of the book comes when an 
enthusiastic priest tries to act a decisive part in the 
war. Like the enthusiastic partisans who preach that 
the present war is a “‘war against God” today, and so 
ask us all to join it pell-mell, this priest thinks the issue 
is a simple one: When you see the Antichrist hit 
him! 

But what is this priest really doing when he fol- 
lows that course of action? He is indulging in the fal- 
lacy of “either or.”’ He does not see that nothing is 
either this or that—everything is partly this and 
partly that. But Father Gondo’s attempt to burn the 
Antichrist miscarried and the people who had prayed 
to that image had not become more religious since its 
disappearance but less so. And Father Gondo asks 
the advice of ‘‘the old man in the Vatican.” And the 
Pope tells him that he had done wrong to treat the 
Antichrist in an unchristian way. Father Gondo had 
recently seen Signorelli’s fresco ‘“The Miracles of the 
Antichrist.” The Pope asks him what ideas it had 
conveyed to him. Father Gondo describes the 
miracles which this fresco depicts the Antichrist as 
performing—all of them beneficent ones. And then 
the Pope enlightens him: 


“Father Gondo,” said the Pope sternly, ‘when you 
held the image in your arms you wished to burn him. 
Why? Why were you not loving to him? Why did you 
not carry him back to the little Christchild on the Capi- 
tolium from whom he proceeded? 

“That is what you wandering monks could do. 
You could take the great popular movement in your 
arms, while it is still lying like a child in its swaddling 
clothes, and you could bear it to Jesus; and Anti- 
christ would see that he is nothing but an imitation of 
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Christ, and would acknowledge him his Lord and 
Master. But you do not do so. You cast Antichris- 
tianity on the pyre, and soon he in his turn will cast you 
there). i 


Those are not the final words of the book, but 
they have a finality of their own. All Christianity, 
our own as well as the Pope’s, has sinned against that 
antithesis of Christ which we, careless in our thinking 
as well as in our language, regard as antipathetic to 
Christ instead of being in one aspect identical with 
Christ. For it was not originally Marx but Hegel who 
reminded the modern world that no state of being is 
final and life is a constant reconciliation of opposites. 

It is therefore as silly as it is dangerous to think in 
terms of the white versus the black, of totally evil men 
fighting against God—who is by hypothesis on our 
side. To forge God’s signature on any declarations of 
war that we humans make is a fairly major form of 
blasphemy. 


The Brothers Meet 
Charlotte Wilder 


(This sketch, a parable of the ideal, first published 
in The Christian Register, is reprinted here, with but the 
following added note: now both the brothers are gaunt and 
hollow-eyed, and all their children are, or may be, refu- 
gees.) 


BY ALL THE SIGHTS OF A CITY, HANS, so you 
are here! Grown fat, indeed, and with gold threaded 
through your vest. 

But you, my Henri, what has changed you so? 

What, indeed! A man may walk these streets all 
day, turning to left and right his great eyes and 
hungry mouth, and those who pass him only say: “‘A 
comic gait!’ 

The world is stupid, my brother, and stupidity 
has a thousand faces that stare down the rest. Your 
book, dear Henri, is it done? 

It lit the fire one night. And yours? 

Never accomplished. The fine emotions have 
their bitter seasons—their winter and drought. 

But ah, they had their summer. Do you re- 
member, Hans, that certain day of our childhood? 
The warm sun was beating in through the clear win- 
dows of our shelter. We had run out to catch it in our 
pails, and had, perforce, to gather sand instead. 

“‘Why does a sunbeam pinch to nothing between 
my fingers,’’ you asked our mother. ‘The sand is 
just as pebbly as it looks.” 

She drew the back of her thin hand across her 
white forehead. ‘Sand blows away,” she said, “but 
sunlight you may capture . . . in your heart,” and 
then she fell to weeping, as she often did . . . as I do 
now. 
Then, Henri—do you remember?—we threw our- 
selves upon her, for we knew the way to bring her 
back to laughter, with our weight and a patter of 
kisses. 

“Never forget . . .” she said, holding us off, that 
we might see her well. ie 

“Not while we live . . . not while we live,” we 
cried, scarce knowing if it were the light, or her sweet 
self we meant. ats 


_ 


Two Great Czechoslovaks 


I. Masaryk 
: Maja V. Capek 
Mrs. Capek is the wife of Rev. Norbert F. Capek of 


the Czechoslovakian Unitarian church and is now lecturing 
in America. 


TO THE QUESTION who the three greatest leaders 
of his nation were, every intelligent Czech would im- 
mediately answer: Huss, the great religious reformer; 
Comenius, a great educator and religious genius; and 
Masaryk, the greatest humanist of his day, as history 
proclaims him. Is it just coincidence that two of these 
three “titans” were born in March and both are 
Slovaks, coming from Moravia?—Jan Amos Comenius 
on March 28, 1592, and Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, 
a stanch admirer and follower of Comenius, on 
March 7, 1850. On March 7 of this year, on his 90th 
birthday, Masaryk and all he stood for was remem- 
bered and thought of more than ever by all good 
Czechoslovaks as well as friends throughout the world. 
Many books have been written to acquaint people at 
home and abroad with Masaryk. Yet all of them 
together do not measure up to the greatness of this 
original philosopher, excellent teacher, indefatigable 
author, and great spiritual leader of his nation. No 
one knew better how to interpret the sense and spirit- 
ual values of the Czech historical, age-long strife for 
peace, truth and liberty. As showing the way the 
nation would have to go if it wished to stay true to its 
heritage he said: 

The father of our nation (he means the historian 
Palacky) and our historical past alike enjoin upon us 
pure Christianity, the teaching of Jesus and his law of 
love. Democracy is the political form of the human 
ideal. Through tolerance we develop from the theoc- 
racy of the Brethren (Unitas Fratrum) to democracy. 


An indefatigable student, Masaryk was called 
the best-informed man in Europe. Much of his time 
was given to the study of social problems and one of 
his best books, ‘“‘The Social Question,’’ gives his social 
credo. It is set forth in these quotations. 

The social question is not the question of only one 
class or caste, it is the question of all. The granting of 
universal suffrage as a concession to the pressure of the 

* laboring class is only a partial and negative solution 

of the problem; the questions must be solved wholly 

and positively, and that means the enlightening and 

warming the heads and hearts of all, it means sup- 
pressing selfishness. The social question is the question 

of morality or immorality, it is the question of brute 

force against effective humanity. 

Masaryk was born in the Roman Catholic 
Church. But just as deeply as the religious senti- 
ment was implanted in his soul so was the pas- 
sionate devotion of absolute and unequivocal truth. 
And so soon he began to look critically at the church 
and its teaching. Of the many disputes with his 
professors the religious ones were the most frequent. 
When the Confession as a Sacrament conflicted with 
his own rigid theory of justice, he refused to go to con- 
fession and called the principal of his school a con- 
temptible wretch for admonishing him in the words: 
“To confession you must go. I do not believe in it 
either, but I am an official and must do my duty.” 


He withdrew from the Catholic church while still 
a docent and joined the Evangelical Protestant church. 
But he did not find in Protestantism what he desired. 
Criticizing this church he said: 

Protestantism was inconsistent and went only half 
way having taken over the theological and to a large 
extent even the church basis of Catholicism. 

Protestantism does not sufficiently comprehend 
that a new religious life does not arise by ejecting the 
more noticeable defects and by strengthening what 
was good in the old. This crisis can be overcome only 
by religion, spiritualized religion, real and higher re- 
ligion. So far the people had only a holiday religion, 
momentary religion; the modern soul struggles for a con- 
stant religious mood, being of use always, everywhere 
and under all circumstances of an energetic life. 

With Masaryk, “Religion is a central, vital and 
dominant force, is an endeavor for a new life and for 
new and higher life values.’”’ The churchmen did not 
comprehend Professor Masaryk’s religious viewpoint 
and they labeled him an atheist. He did not fail of 
persecution by the Roman Catholic church. In 1906, 
308 Roman Catholic priests brought suit against him. 
It is impossible to name all the suits, or all the un- 
truths of the Catholic and reactionary newspapers 
against one of the greatest Czechs and champions of 
truth and humanity. 

Again I like to stress that the foundation of 
Masaryk’s whole life was religious. To him Jesus was 
the highest example and his teachings the way of life. 
His motto he uttered in one of his earlier books: 

Who redeemed mankind? Neither a politician, 
nor an economist, nor a socialist, nor a demagogue. It 
is really sublime how in the political and social unrest 
of his time Jesus keeps aloof from all politics; how 
easy it would have been for him to win men through 
political and socialistic agitation. He, however, de- 
mands the perfection of character, requires the deep- 
ening of feeling; he wishes people to become good be- 
cause he knows that only thus will they find contentment 
of their souls. 


The President Comments : 


Beautiful But Impracticable 


A FEW DAYS AGO I received a letter from a Uni- 
tarian living in Boston, whose devotion to the cause is 
beyond question, asking me to state my attitude with 
regard. to communism. Knowing my natural pro- 
clivity to excessive verbiage, I decided to keep my reply 
within the limits of a single column of The Christian 
Register; and, believing that there may be other Uni- 
tarians who are troubled with regard to my views on 
this subject, I asked my correspondent’s permission 
(and that of the editor) to publish my answer here. 
Communism is, in its pure form, a beautiful but 


wholly impracticable dream, the product of man’s 


natural impulse to project into the realm of ideals his 
dissatisfaction with “‘things as they are,” including such 
stubborn facts as the multiplication table and his own 
inheritance from the jungle. The habit of dreaming of 
an earthly paradise is deeply ingrained and, within 
reasonable limits, is harmless; but it may be delib- 
erately exploited by ambitious, self-seeking leaders, 
political or military; and then it becomes extremely 
dangerous. In my opinion, most communism today is 
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of this dangerous kind; and I believe we should take 
active steps to prevent its spreading. 

The first way to combat communism is to remedy 
the conditions in the social order which create and 
perpetuate the passionate revolt of decent, right- 
minded citizens, and make them susceptible to illusory 
and Utopian promises. This cannot be done quickly, 
of course; but society must demonstrate that it pro- 
poses to make the necessary reforms without delay or 
timidity. It must be made clear that reform will not 
be blocked or postponed in the interests of any class 
or privileged group. 

In the second place, those who honestly share the 
communist view must be shown that their philosophy 
is unsound and their program unworkable. At this 
point, a knowledge of history is indispensable. Com- 
munism has repeatedly been tried, under most favor- 
able conditions, and has always failed, as you can see 
by reading the Book of Acts and Bradford’ s History 
of Plymouth Plantation. The case is so clear that 
there is no reason to be concerned, provided the chan- 
nels of information and education are kept free and 
open. 

But there is also need, in my opinion, for direct 
effort to prevent—if necessary, by force—the develop- 
ment of any form of arbitrary and tyrannical control 
over the legitimate freedom of the individual, whether 
the purpose be that of communism or fascism. The 
problem of defending our civil liberties is urgent, and 
at this point any indifference or neglect may prove 
disastrous. We must be prepared to defend the in- 
dividual rights of every citizen including the com- 
munist; but we must not permit any one to use that 
protection as a cloak to conceal weapons with which 
the rights of the rest of us may be destroyed. 

Above all, we must avoid panic, which breeds 
fear and intolerance. We must build our faith in 
America, and in “the American dream.” At the mo- 
ment, there is a strange epidemic of doubt and dis- 
trust among us, which is neither warranted by the 
facts nor worthy of our intelligence. 

Nor is it worthy of our tradition as Unitarians. 
My own faith in America is based upon my religion— 
upon the faith in human nature, and the possibility of 
progress through education, which is centered in my 
Unitarian heritage; and my attitude toward com- 
munism is the inevitable outgrowth, as I see it, of that 


faith. F.M.E. 
THE CHILDREN’S STORY 
Loud Pedal 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


SHE was a cousin of mine, and, believe it or not, her 
name was Ambrosina. A name like that is a handicap; 
but she got partly over it, for her friends called her 
Brosie. 

When quite little, Ambrosina sang a good deal 
and shouted; and when anybody played the piano, 
Ambrosina showed signs of being pleased. She would 
stagger up to the piano and bang on it with her sturdy 
fists. So everybody said: ‘‘Ambrosina is going to be 
very musical.” 

As you may know, it is often just too bad when 
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people decide things about us. it causes us endless 
trouble in our lives. If we look poetical, but really 
are not, or have a frame for a quarterback, but really 
are not interested—you know how it is. 

So with Ambrosina. She was expected to be 
musical, but she really was not. Not specially. And 
that is the most difficult of roles—specially to be what 
specially you are not. Lots of people fall down on it. 
You can see them at any concert, their faces set to it, 
looking rapt. It is often a blow to discover that the 
really musical people look quite stubborn and offish— 
and not rapt at all. You just never can tell. 

Well, Ambrosina at six was taking music lessons; 
at seven she had not made much progress; at ten she 
was definitely quite bad. But she was one of those 
children who decide to bluster through and cover 
their failures with a good deal of bluff. So whenever 
she went to the piano, it was a pain for those who 
heard her. For Ambrosina had the idea that if you 
made mistakes they never sounded so bad with the 
loud pedal firmly pushed down. Her chords crashed 
on to the shuddering air. In vain did her teacher 
protest; in vain did the suffering family complain. 
Ambrosina thumped and pedaled, causing acute pain 
to all. 

So at ten years of age Ambrosina had convinced 
herself that she really could make quite a showing. 

One day a visitor called at the house. Everybody 
was out but Ambrosina, who entertained him splen- 
didly. Then she offered to play for him. He was de- 
lighted. So Ambrosina, the loud pedal down, crashed 
through her best piece. 

When she had finished, she swung round and said: 
“Did you. like that?” 

He was a very surprising person, for he said: 
“No, not very much.” 

Ambrosina said: ‘Don’t you like music?” 

He said: ‘Well, I do rather; but you don’t, do 
you?” 

“Yes, I do. 
stoutly. 

“Oh!” said the visitor. “Really! What about 
drawing and painting now? Are you good at that?” 

“T do like it, but I’m not very good at it,” said 
Ambrosina. 

“Magnificent!” said the stranger. “That sounds 
fine. I believe you’d be a success at painting. You 
have a go at that, and drop music.” 

Ambrosina was too surprised to be hurt. 
why?” she asked. 

““Because,” answered the visitor, smiling in the 
nicest possible way at Ambrosina, ‘“‘the more one 
shouts the ae anybody hears.” 

“Why? 

eases the people who shout too much nearly 
always have nothing to say.” 

Before Ambrosina could ask any more, Mother 
camein. ‘‘What were you talking about?” she said. 

“Oh!” said the visitor. “‘ A very interesting con- 
versation about how nobody is ever taken in for long 
by bluff.” 

“Really?” said Mother. 

“Really,” said the visitor. 

Ambrosina did very well at her painting. Fee 
said it was “‘bold, but restrained.” — 


I’m musical,’ said Ambrosina 


“But 


THE LAYMEN’S LEAGUE BULLETIN 


Shoals Churchmanship Institute July 6-13 


Includes Week-End Vacation Conference for Laymen 


The Laymen’s League and the Minis- 
terial Union will again join forces this 
summer in sponsoring the fifth annual 
Institute of Churchmanship, to be held at 
the Isles of Shoals, off Portsmouth, N. H., 
from July 6to 18. A “three-way’’ program 
for this week has been practically com- 
pleted, including a special vacation week 
end for laymen, from Saturday to Monday, 
July 6-8, a full schedule of lectures, dis- 
cussions and activities for the regular 
Churchmanship Institute, and an ‘‘exclu- 
sive’ session for ministers only. ‘‘Never 
a dull moment” is the watchword, al- 
though any who are susceptible to nervous 
prostration from overexertion are assured 
that there will be plenty of opportunity 
to relax and “just rest’ if that is their 
wish. 

The program committee has already met 
several times to prepare a program which 
will interest everybody, and with each 
organization listed as having a represen- 
tative on the committee the needs and de- 
sires of all have been given consideration. 
Richmond H. Sweet of Providence, R. I., 
national secretary of the League, is chair- 
man for the week, and has as his aides the 
following: Rev. McKarl Nielsen, Rev. Felix 
D. Lion, and Rev. John H. Taylor—all 
representing the Ministerial Union; Mrs. 
Roydon C. Leonard, for the Women’s Al- 
liance; Roland B. Greeley, for the Y. P. 
R. U.; Miss Sara Comins, for the A. U. A., 
Dept. of Church Extension; Rev. Arthur 
W. Olsen, of the 1939 Churchmanship In- 
stitute Findings Committee; Livingston 
Stebbins, chairman of last year’s institute, 
representing the League; and Frederic H. 
Fay, Mrs. Beatrice Wadleigh, and H. 
Weston Howe of the headquarters staff, as 
consulting members. 


» Pennington and Argow to Lecture 


The week-end conference for laymen 
(which incidentally all others interested 
may attend) will get under way as soon 
as the Saturday afternoon boat arrives, 
with the first of three lectures to be given 
by Rev. Leslie T. Pennington of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Laymen all over the coun- 
try have reacted so favorably to the “‘Uni- 
tarian Queries for Examining Conscience,” 
which were prepared by his Cambridge 
League chapter, that Mr. Pennington has 
been requested to build his three talks, 
Saturday afternoon and evening and Sun- 
day afternoon, around those queries. He 
will consider the “religious commitments 
of the liberal Christian churchman—as a 
member of his family and church, as a 
member of his local community, and as a 
member of the. world community.” The 
discussions following each lecture will be 


under the leadership of Alfred F. Whit- 
man, active Cambridge layman and social 
worker, and a member of the A. U. A. 
board. 

Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow, minister 
of the May Memorial Unitarian Church 
in Syracuse, N. Y., will give the five lec- 
tures of the Churchmanship Institute each 
morning, starting Monday, July 8, followed 
by round-table discussions led by laymen 
particularly qualified in the various fields to 
be covered. Dr. Argow will treat the gen- 
eral subject of ‘‘Goals for Achievement for 
the Local Church,’’ under the following 
tentative lecture headings: “Defining the 
Program and Setting the Goals for Your 
Church’’; ‘‘Discovering and Utilizing Tal- 
ents in Your Church”; “Religious Educa- 
tion in Your Church’; ‘‘Ministering to 
the Needs of the Individual’; and ‘‘Min- 
istering to the Needs of the Community.” 


Parish Problems Clinic 


A practical outgrowth of these two 
series of addresses will be afternoon ses- 
sions devoted to everyday problems of the 
local church, such as the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of church officers and trustees, 
church finances, investment of church 
funds, publicity methods, problems of the 
minister, ethics of candidating, calling a 
new minister, relation of the minister to 
the board of trustees, to the various church 
organizations, to the church school, rela- 
tion of Unitarian headquarters to the 
local church, adjusting the church to the 
changing community, and others. Leaders 
in these discussions will include Rev. 
Robert A. Storer of Dorchester, Mass., 
Rev. Arthur W. Olsen of Melrose, Mass., 
Dr. Everett M. Baker and Rev. Ernest W. 
Kuebler of the A. U. A. 

On Sunday the Institute sermon will be 
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Coming Events 


League’s Anniversary Service, Boston 


delivered by Rev. William Ellis Davies of 
Wollaston, Mass., and on Monday after- 
noon Mr. Davies and Mr. Pennington, and 
one other, will engage in a symposium on 
“Union Now,” the recent book by Clarence 
Streit advocating Federal Union of the 
democracies. 

Dr. Royce S8. Pitkin, president of God- 
dard College, Plainfield, Vt., and also 
president of the Vermont and Quebec Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Convention, will sound 
the keynote for the Churchmanship In- 
stitute Sunday evening, with an address 
on “The Purpose and Function of the 
Church.” 

On the lighter side of things, a special 
feature this year will be a session Saturday 
evening, and possibly Monday or Tuesday, 
of old-fashioned square-dancing, under the 
direction of Miss Lillafrances Viles of 
Boston. One evening during the week will 
be devoted to motion pictures of social sig- 
nificance, another to an appreciation of 
poetry, and of course on Friday night the 
annual banquet and “stunt night.” Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick T. McGill of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., will again give of their valued ser- 
vices as editor of the “Four Winds” and 
hostess respectively. 

Needless to say, all the customary diver- 
sions and social features will be in full 
swing—swimming, dancing, tennis, base- 
ball, ping-pong, shuffleboard, horse-shoe 
pitching, boating, fishing, and rocking 
(both on the porch of the Hotel Oceanic 
and elsewhere). In short, an ideal vaca- 
tion for the whole family—men, women, 
and young people—all welcome during 
Churchmanship Week. 

If you cannot attend yourself, please 
appoint yourself an active “committee of 
one” to see to it that your church and chap- 
ter are represented by at least one delegate 
to the Institute, so that your church may 
be among those profiting from the inspira- 
tion and the practical assistance which 
everyone brings back from the Shoals. 


Old Colony Federation Meeting, E. Bridgewater, Mass. 


Laymen’s Sunday (all churches) 
League Council Meeting, Boston 
Laymen’s Dinner, Boston 

League Annual Meeting, Boston 


League’s Midwestern Conference, ‘Lake Geneva, Wis. «:...%..=- June 21-23 


Middle Atlantic Laymen’s Week End 


June 28-30 


Men’s Week-end Vacation Conference, Isles of Shoals 
Shoals Churchmanship Institute, New Hampshire 


“Laymen and Democracy” Discussed in 
Many Churches—1I940 Partnership Project 


“What must the laymen do through the 
church to strengthen the democratic way 
of life?” was the question asked in the 
pulpits of many Unitarian churches, and 
those of at least five other denominations 
on Partnership Sunday, January 28. In 
accordance with the accepted technique of 
the Partnership Plan, now in its sixth year 
of observance, the minister presented some 
of the spiritual principles involved in this 
question, and later the laymen met to dis- 
cuss the application of these principles to 
practical situations, and to determine what 
action could be taken. 

As was to be expected, no definite course 
of action could be laid down which would 
be applied to each situation, but some 
very worth-while discussions of the theme 
took place, and from reports which have 
reached League headquarters thus far, the 
following may be considered representative 
examples of some of the conclusions reached 
and some of the methods of treatment: 

In North Easton, Mass., Rev. Roydon 
C. Leonard preached on the subject as an- 
nounced on Partnership Sunday, and dis- 
cussed it with his laymen at a well-at- 
tended supper meeting of his William L. 
Chaffin Chapter of the League the follow- 
ing evening. A sermon outline had been 
mimeographed and distributed to all lay- 
men to act as a guide in the discussion, and 
among the points emphasized particularly 
were: the importance of fostering every- 
thing which builds the concept of the in- 
nate worth of man, the idea of the brother- 
hood of man, and the necessity for equality 
of privilege; stressing a higher loyalty than 
the state, obeying God rather than man, 
inferring that the rule of the majority may 
not be the democratic ideal, stressing the 
rights of minorities and the importance of 
having opposition to the parties in power; 
through the church a layman should sup- 
port a religion that creates character, re- 
emphasizing the article in “our Faith” de- 
scribing the belief of the liberal church in 
“salvation by character.’ S 

The Medford, Mass., Laymen’s League 
chapter met the week following the Part- 
nership Sermon of their minister, Rev. 
Robert Dale Richardson, to which he gave 
the title, “Our Templed Hills,” referring 
to the hills of New England so frequently 
crowned by the old first parishes which 
originated as the centers of democracy as 
well as of religion. “The task of democracy 
today,” he said, “is to arrive at a set of 
standards and relative values, in which re- 
ligion should always be helpful in pointing 
the way, since the main concern of religion 
is to stress values rather than absolutes.” 
In the laymen’s discussion, led by Herman 
N. Baker, chairman of the program com- 
mittee of the chapter, each man present 
was given a copy of the sermon outline and 
also the pamphlet, “Unitarian Queries for 
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Examining Conscience,” and the attempt 
was made to treat local situations from the 
point of view of the comparisons and con- 
trasts between the “religious” and the 
“democratic” approach to those problems. 

In his radio sermon on the Unitarian 
broadcast in Boston, Rev. Waitstill H. 
Sharp of Wellesley Hills, Mass., defined 
democracy as “that form of social or- 
ganization in which the people control 
their destinies by direct expression of their 
wills (or through representatives of their 
own choosing), and in which certain in- 
terests of each individual are recognized as 
rights protected from interference by the 
group.” In summarizing the principles 
applying to democracy, Mr. Sharp made 
the plea that each layman should consider 
his church as a laboratory for putting into 
effect the theories and practices of democ- 
racy; that he should join with other lay- 
men in the support, the defense, and the 
creation of democratic institutions in the 
community. 

The laymen of the Des Moines, las 
church adopted the “‘panel” method of dis- 
cussing the problem, with four men joining 
the minister in the pulpit Sunday morn- 
ing and directing their discussion toward 
specific problems created by the state po- 
litical situation. Starting with the gen- 
eral responsibility of all voters—industry, 
labor, and farm—to become informed and 
active in the affairs of the community, they 
took up the matter of the “short ballot” as 
serving a definite need in obtaining intelli- 
gent voting in Iowa. The following Tues- 
day the laymen were addressed on the 
subject by Professor Roy L. Miller of Drake 
University, and are taking it up as a 
definite project for further study and ac- 
tion—a good example of a specific applica- 
tion of the general principles of democracy. 

In Scituate, Mass., the panel method 
was also used to good advantage in the 
Sunday service, with Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, minister of the church, acting as mod- 
erator. In discussing the purpose of the 
church in answer to a question from one of 
his laymen, Mr. Sanford stated: “Aside 
from the usual religious interests, the great- 
est and most important interest of the 
church today is democracy. ‘We need to 
understand it better, appreciate it more, 
and take a vital interest in maintaining it.” 

Rev. Horace F. Westwood in his pulpit 
in Somerville, Mass., declared that “there 
cannot be political democracy without eco- 
nomic democracy,’’ and emphasized the 
injunction to his laymen of. striving to 
bring about a wider distribution of wealth. 
He also posed other rules to be followed in 
carrying out the principles of democracy, 
such as the opportunity for everyone to 
speak his sincere belief in economic, politi- 
cal and religious matters; the effort to 


create jobs for men and women; the need 


the preceding conference. 


to create a positive faith, high incentive, 
inward control. 

Schenectady, N. Y., laymen discussed 
in a regular League chapter meeting the 
subject, ““What does democracy mean to 
you?’ and through a five-man panel started 
a searching investigation into the thoughts 
of all the members on war propaganda, the 
Bund, Father Coughlin, the Dies com- 
mittee, Browder, the Christian Front, and 
other threats to democracy. 

Rev. Frank E. Smith of the First 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., met with his 
League chapter a week before Partnership 
Sunday, and then on that Sunday he gave 
the sermon based partly on the results of 
He was as- 
sisted in the pulpit by Fred Schuchman and 
Taunton Coles, present and past president 
of the League chapter respectively. 

In King’s Chapel, Boston, Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins preached the Partnership Sermon, 
in the course of which he contrasted civil 
rights and economic rights as seen for in- 
stance in the case of the ‘‘man in the 
street”? whose concern over freedom of 
speech, for example, is not so pressing as 
his desire to be afforded the right to earn an 
honest day’s living. 

Lexington, Somerville, Braintree, 
Medford, Waltham, and Hingham were 
some of the communities in the vicinity of 
Boston in which the local ministers’ as- 
sociation adopted the Partnership Plan and 
topic this year as a means for furthering 
interdenominational cooperation. Practi- 
cally all the Protestant ministers in these 
cities and towns preached simultaneously 
on the subject of democracy and discussed 
it with their men’s groups and Bible classes. 

The Harvard Square Council of Churches 
in Cambridge, Mass., also observed 
Partnership Sunday in most of the eight 
churches in that district, and on the follow- 
ing Tuesday held a joint men’s dinner in 
the Methodist church, attended by repre- 
sentatives of all eight churches and ad- 
dressed by Professor Kirtley Mather of 
Harvard University on the theme, “Can 
Religion Save Democracy?” 

Other interesting sermon topics on this 
Partnership subject were noted in Toledo, 
O., for example, where Rev. Walton E. 
Cole preached on ‘What Can We Do to 
Preserve American Democracy?”; in 
Greenfield, Mass., where Rey. Robert J. 
Raible preached on ‘‘What Can You Do 
Through the Church to Make Democracy 
More Effective?”; Rev. Carl H. Kopf in 
the Mt. Vernon Church (Congrega- 
tional) in Boston, on ‘Three Sides to 
Every Controversial Issue”; Rev. Henry 
G. Ives in Dighton, Mass., on “The Age 
of Plenty”; Rev. G. T. Hempelmann in 
the Clifton Church, Louisville, Ky., on 
“The Democratic Ideal—a Religious Val- 
ue’; and Rey. Bradford E. Gale in the 
First Church, Salem, Mass., on “The 
Contribution of the Laymen Toward the 
Preservation of Democracy.” 

(Continued on page 118) 


Midwest Laymen to Meet 
at Lake Geneva, Wis. 


The annual Midwestern Convention of 
the Laymen’s League will again be merged 
this year with the Leadership Training In- 
stitute which will occupy Conference Point 
Camp, Williams Bay, Wis., for the second 
year in succession. The chief difference, 
as far as the laymen are concerned, lies in 
the fact that the laymen’s conferences, ar- 
ranged by a committee of Midwest laymen, 
will occupy the closing week end of the 
Institute, instead of beginning Sunday 
afternoon and evening, as they did last 
year. 

So Friday to Sunday, June 21 to 28, are 
the dates for all Midwest laymen to bear 
in mind, although of course the directors 
of the Leadership Training Institute hope 
that many of the men will find it possible 
to attend the entire week, starting Sunday, 
June 16. : 

Elbert Beardslee, of Chicago, is chairman 
of the Jaymen’s committee this year, and is 
being assisted in planning the week-end 
program by J. Scott Wilson of Milwaukee, 
Wis., last year’s chairman, Philip 8S. Day 
of Milwaukee, Oswell G. Treadway of 
Chicago, chapter counselor for the district, 
and Rev. Lon Ray Call, Western Con- 
ference secretary. 

The laymen will convene for supper at 
6 o’clock, Friday evening, and following an 
outdoor “sunset talk’? to the whole In- 
stitute by Rev. Laurance R. Plank of 
St. Louis, will hold the first session of the 
laymen’s conference, addressed by a prom- 
inent layman to be announced later. A 
social program for the rest of the evening 
is being planned, with the Fireside Circle 
concluding the day’s festivities. 

Saturday will be a busy day, with meet- 
ings of the Leadership Training Institute 
which the men have been invited to attend, 
in addition to a two-hour session concern- 
ing “Laymen’s League Leadership,” under 
the direction of H. Weston Howe of Boston, 
field secretary of the League, with all lay- 
men participating. Rev. Raymond B. 
Bragg of Minneapolis, Minn., gives the 
early morning lecture on “World Affairs’; 
Rev. Randall S. Hilton of Alton, Ill., will 
speak on “The Layman and Churchman- 
ship”; and in the afternoon Dr. J. Raymond 
Cope of the University of Indiana will 
address the laymen on “Thinking Through 
Religious Problems.” Plenty of time will 
be left later that afternoon for trying out 
the recreational facilities available—base- 
ball, tennis, swimming, rowing, and fish- 
ing, with near-by golf courses and hiking 
trails for those who prefer them. The 
Institute banquet will take place that eve- 
ning. 

A laymen’s symposium will be held Sun- 
day morning with three speakers from 
among those present discussing the theme, 
“The Layman Looks at the Minister.” 
At eleven o’clock, Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 


ciation, will preach the Convention sermon, 
and following the noonday meal, the con- 
ference will disperse to their homes. 

Attendance is not limited to representa- 
tives from League chapters, nor even to 
Unitarians, for the program is such as to 
be of interest to ali liberals, who are cor- 
dially invited to attend and to participate 
in the meetings and other activities. A 
special week-end rate will be arranged for 
those arriving Friday and staying through 
Sunday noon, so plan now to spend that 
week end at Lake Geneva. 

Printed announcements containing fur- 
ther details will be mailed soon to all lay- 
men in the Midwest area who are on the 
League mailing list, and to any others who 
will send their names to League headquar- 
ters, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., or 
to Unitarian headquarters in Chicago, at 
330 South Dearborn Street. 


Cole to Preach League’s | 
Anniversary Sermon 


Sunday, April 7, is the date set this year 
for the League’s Anniversary. Service, 
commemorating the founding of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League at Springfield, 
Mass., 21 years ago—on April 11, 1919. 

Rev. Walton E. Cole, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Toledo, O., will 
preach the sermon on the evening of April 
7 at the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
and will be assisted in the service of dedica- 
tion by three laymen from Greater Boston. 
Mr. Cole’s sermon topic will be: ‘“There 
Must Be No Black-Out Here!’ A chorus 


of male voices from the King’s Chapel 
choir, under the direction of Raymond C. 
Robinson, will furnish special music for 


the occasion, with Elwood Gaskill of the 
Arlington Street Church at the organ. 

League chapters throughout the country 
may also wish to make a special observance 
of this occasion in their own churches, 
either on that Sunday or at their regular 
chapter meeting nearest the founding date 
—April11. It is suggested that each chap- 
ter arrange to read at that time the eight 
general purposes of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, and rededicate themselves to those 
ideals of service in their local programs 
and activities. 


Laymen’s Sunday, May 19 


The annual Laymen’s Sunday for most 
of the Unitarian churches throughout the 
country will be observed on May 19—the 
Sunday preceding May meetings. A poll 
of the ministers confirmed that date as the 
most convenient for the majority, allowing 
as it does those from a distance to get away 
early for the Boston meetings while their 
laymen are occupying the pulpit on that 
day. 

Laymen’s Sunday is in many churches a 
tradition of some 20 years’ standing, and is 
separate and distinct from Partnership 
Sunday, which took place in January. It 
is suggested, however, that the laymen 
from the pulpit might very well follow up 
the Partnership theme, ‘“The Laymen and 
Democracy,” and perhaps summarize or 
add to the lay discussions which followed 
the minister’s sermon on that subject on 
Partnership Sunday. This is entirely op- 
tional, for the main thing is to encourage 
the active participation of the men in their 
own church service in furthering one of the 
original general purposes set up at the 
founding of the Laymen’s League, namely: 
“To help laymen to think clearly, feel 
deeply, and express themselves adequately 
on the things of religion.” 


New League Counselor 


To fill a vacancy in the staff of volunteer 
League counselors Ralph MacGilvra of 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., has just been ap- 
pointed to fill that position in the churches 
and chapters in suburban Boston compris- 
ing the following: Brighton, Canton, Ded- 
ham, Medfield, Milton, Newton Centre, 
Newton (Channing), Sharon, Sherborn- 
South Natick, West Newton, and West- 
wood. 

Mr. MacGilvra has served recently as 
national secretary of the League, and has 
been chapter secretary in St. Paul, Minn., 
and president in his home chapter in 
Wellesley Hills. Until this year he was a 
field representative of Hampton Institute, 
and is now in business in Boston. 

His work will supplement that of the 
field secretary in keeping alive and up-to- 
date the relations between the central or- 
ganization of the League and the individ- 
ual chapters and churches in his territory. 
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League Representative 
on Unitarian Youth 
Commissien 


Ralph Beatley of Cambridge, Mass., a 
member of the Laymen’s League Council 
and executive committee, has been ap- 
pointed to represent the League on the 
council of the Unitarian Youth Commis- 
sion. . 

During his three years of service as a 
League Council member, Professor Beatley 
has contributed generously of his time and 


energy on numerous League committees, 
and will also be remembered as the genial 
presiding officer at the panel discussion at 
the League convention at Petersham a 
year ago. As a former member of the 
Church of the Disciples in Boston, he 
served as president of the Charles Gordon 
Ames Chapter of the League in that church, 
and is now a member of the church and 
chapter in the First Parish in Cambridge, 
Mass. 

As associate professor of education and 
tutor in the department of mathematics at 
Harvard University, Mr. Beatley will 
bring to the Youth Commission a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the problems of 
college youth and a keen interest in the 
work carried on by the Youth Commission 
of giving to college and university students 
throughout the country a sane spiritual 
interpretation of their new knowledge and 
of leading them to an enlightened and un- 
assailable faith. 

His brother is Bancroft Beatley, presi- 
dent of Simmons College in Boston. 


Radio Broadcast Pamphlets 


Copies are still available of the printed 
pamphlets giving verbatim reports of the 
two Partnership Plan broadcasts on “‘The 
Laymen and Democracy.” They will be 
sent free of charge to the first who apply to 
League headquarters for them. 

The first one, broadcast’ over Station 
WAAB, on Sunday, January 21, includes a 
summary of the technique and background 
of the plan, given by Frederic H. Fay, 
Boston engineer and a vice-president of the 
League, and introduces this year’s subject 
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with an abbreviated Partnership Sermon 
by Rey. Waitstill H. Sharp, minister of the 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., Unitarian church. 

Then, on January 28, a typical lay dis- 
cussion of this sermon was reproduced, 
with three Greater Boston laymen confer- 
ring with Mr. Sharp—Alfred F. Whitman, 
executive secretary of the Children’s Aid 


Association of Boston, Roland B. Greeley, 


business man and former president of the 
Y.P.R. U., and Mr. Fay, with Dr. Everett 
M. Baker of the A. U. A. introducing the 
subject and the participants. 


Wriston to Speak at 
League’s Annual Meeting © 


Henry Merritt Wriston, president of 
Brown University, will be the main speaker 
at the League’s annual meeting at the Ar- 
lington Street Church, Boston, on the eve- 
ning of Monday, May 20, during May 
meetings week. He will be the guest of 
honor at the laymen’s dinner, to which all 
laymen and ministers are invited in the 
parish hall of the Arlington Street Church, 
preceding the meeting. The annual meet- 
ing, which is open to the public, will begin 
at 8 o’clock in the church auditorium. 

President Wriston came to Brown Uni- 
versity in 1937 after a successful career as 
professor at Wesleyan University and as 
president of Lawrence College in Wiscon- 
sin. He has been president of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, a trustee of the 


Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 


of Teaching, and, since 1933, a trustee of 
the American Federation of Arts. He re- 
ceived the degree of Ph. D. at Harvard, 
LL. D. at Ripon, Wis., and Litt. D. at 
Columbia. 


Old Colony 
Federation Meetings 


The Old Colony Federation of Unitarian 
Laymen from churches in the South Shore 
district of Massachusetts is continuing 
with its well-attended series of bimonthly 
supper meetings this year. North Easton, 
Middleboro, Brockton, and Eastondale 
have already been hosts to the laymen so 
far, and the annual meeting is to be held 
May 8 at the East Bridgewater church. 
Arthur T. Lyman, Massachusetts commis- 
sioner of correction, will speak on ‘‘Some 
Social Aspects of Crime.”’ 

Other speeakrs who have been heard 
this year include: Rev. Herbert Hitchen 
of West Newton, Dr. Everett M. Baker, 
executive vice-president of the A. U. A., 
Dr. Henry J. Cadbury of the Harvard 
Divinity School, and William Stuart Howe, 
Somerville layman and authority on the 
Far East. 

The success of this year’s activities in 
the federation can be attributed to the 
loyal work of the officers: President Dana 
S. Collins, volunteer counselor for the 
League; secretary, Rev. G, A, Riley; treas- 
urer, Dr. W. A. Loud—all of. Rockland. 


Middle Atlantic States | 
Laymen to Meet 


Plans are being made for a Laymen’s 
Week End at the Leadership Institute for 
the Middle Atlantic States this year similar. 
to the arrangements which the Midwest 
laymen have worked out in cooperation 
with the Lake Geneva Conference. The 
dates for the entire institute, which is a 
new venture this year, extend from June 
24 to 30, and a special effort will be made to 
arrange a program which will interest lay- 
men over the week end of Friday to Sun- 
day, June 28-30. 

. Rev. Delos W. O’Brian of Wilmington, 
Del., has been appointed dean of the in- 
stitute, and Laurence C. Staples of Wash- 
ington, D. C., will be chairman of the board 
of managers. A layman from each church 
in the Middle Atlantic area will be selected 
to work with the institute committee in 
publicizing particularly the Laymen’s 
Week End and in helping to line up the 
program for those three days. The loca- 
tion for the institute is not yet definitely 
determined, but will probably be some- 
where in Eastern Pennsylvania. Further 
announcement will be made soon. 

In the meantime, laymen of the Metro- 
politan, Joseph Priestley, and Mohawk 
Valley Conferences are urged to save the 
dates of June 28-30 for a week end of good 
fellowship, recreation, and inspiration. 


“Laymen and Democracy” 
(Continued from page 116) 


The Council on Social Problems of the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
followed the Partnership Sermon of Rev. 
Dana McLean Greeley with an open meet- 
ing the following week on ‘‘Improving the 
Standards of Our Local Government.” A 
panel consisting of Corporation Counsel 
Henry Parkman, Representative George A. 
Parker, School Committeeman Clement A. 
Norton, Mrs. Eva Whiting White, chair- 
man of the Chureh Council, and Mr. 
Greeley, discussed the subject of democracy 
as applied to municipal and state politics. 

Such names and places as are mentioned 
in. this summary are necessarily based on 
a cross-section selection of reports which 
have reached headquarters. It is intended 
not only as a review of this year’s obsery- 
ance of the Partnership project, but also 
as a “‘spur’’ to further consideration by the 
local groups and churches of this important 
subject. Enough has been said and writ- 
ten, however, to indicate the increasing 
realization on the part of our ministers 
and laity that the Partnership Plan pro- 
vides a worth-while technique for carrying 
on in the individual churches searching in- 
quiries, on a cooperative basis, into prob- 
lems that arise in our everyday living. 


‘Spring Bulletin of the Laymen’s League 
H. Weston Howe, Editor 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


LIFE IN LITERATURE 


The Hebrew _ 
Prophets Were Men 
of Flesh and Bone 


The Prophets: Their Personalities 
and Teachings, by Beryl D. Cohon. 
Scribner. $2. 


Rabbi Cohon, of Temple Sinai and Bos- 
ton University, is no stranger to Unitarian 
students of religion. Parts of the present 
work will have a familiar ring for those 
who were fortunate enough to hear the 
author’s course on the Hebrew prophets 
given the summer before last on Star 
Island. 

To many people today the Hebrew 
prophets are merely voices from the past, 
voices, to be sure, which sound out against 
ancient abuses that are still with us, and 
therefore to a limited extent contempo- 
rary, but disembodied. This effect of de- 
tachment comes, of course, from our read- 
ing them fragmentarily, in translations 
which often need explanation, and because 
we do not let our imaginations play over 
the backgrounds against which words were 
originally spoken. 

Rabbi Cohon seeks, and very success- 
fully, to deliver us from these limitations. 
Through sympathy as well as scholarship 
he not only portrays for us the ethical and 
religious imperatives uttered by the proph- 
ets but he tells us what the men were who 
spoke in the name of their God—does it in 
terms of their own personalities, experi- 
ences, and limitations. 

Beginning with Amos the author carries 
us straight through the succession to the 
building of the second temple and the un- 
compromising and cruel reforms instituted 
by Ezra. 

He differentiates very clearly between 
the real function of the prophet and the 
quite different functions of the sooth- 
sayers or false prophets whose pretenses 
to telling the future have confused later 
generations into transferring their func- 
tion to the real prophets. Thus Isaiah’s 
Utopian vision of a Golden Age—his 
“Dream of John Ball’’—has been taken to 
be a cryptic message concerning the com- 
ing of Christ. On the other hand it is 
equally an error to ascribe to the prophets 
of Israel any particular set of views on the 
social and economic ordering of society: 

“The Hebrew prophets knew nothing of 
Socialism, syndicalism, anarchism or any 
other economic or political ‘ism.’ They 
were, of course, impassioned champions of 
social justice; they attacked vehemently 
and bitterly the malefactors of great 
wealth, the abusers of power, the greedy 
and the unscrupulous of their times. But 
they did not do so by advancing one eco- 
nomic formula or another; they had no 


economic formulae of any kind. If we 
find a political system implied in their 
preachments, it is a theocracy. One force 
and one force only gave direction to their 
thinking and eloquence to their utterances, 
making them protagonists of justice, mercy 
and holiness in the lives of men and com- 
munities. That one force was the will of 
God.” 

That singlemindedness together with an 
absence of speculative curiosity as to “the 
nature of the will of God’”’ gave force to the 
prophetic utterance but was also its weak- 
ness: 

“The strength and weakness of the 
prophets lie in the fact that they did not 
implement their ideals. They left them in 
the rarefied air of inspired speech. Amos 
attacked the corruption of his day, but he 
did not advance a method of righting it nor 
of preventing its recurrence. In the face 


of invasion Isaiah urged faith upon the 
distracted king Ahaz; that was sublime 
faith for a prophet, but the king was hard 
pressed by the enemy’s sword and needed a 
practical, immediate method of deliver- 
AnCOsmae ce 

For the lay reader the great virtue of this 
book is the author’s explication of those 
things the prophets said and did which we 
cannot fully grasp from the translations of 
the Bible most generally used. What, for 
example, was the “‘inside story” so to speak 
of Hosea’s marriage and of the naming of 
his children? And, in a larger sense, Dr. 
Cohon explains the prophets by following 
the changing fortunes of Israel as a king- 
dom, her changing status among the na- 
tions of her world, without knowing which 
we cannot understand the prophets them- 
selves. It is astonishing how clear those 
ancient political backgrounds become 
when discussed in terms of modern power 
politics. 

Td 


SOCIAL RELATIONS 


Juvenile Delinquency and Juvenile Courts 


At our last annual meeting a resolution 
was submitted on juvenile delinquency, 
urging the churches to cooperate with 
probation officers, boys’ clubs, juvenile 
courts, etc., in assisting in the solution of 
the problem. This resolution was re- 
jected on the grounds that it was not 
specific enough and a committee was ap- 
pointed by the business committee to draft 
another resolution on the subject to be 
presented at the General Conference in 
San Francisco. The following was sub- 
mitted and passed: 

Whereas the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency is one of the most serious in our 
American communities, 

Be It Resolved that the American Uni- 
tarian Association in the San Francisco 
General Conference assembled urge its 
constituent churches in all their proper 
branches to give increased study and 
consideration to: 

1. The relation of slum areas and lack of 
supervised playgrounds to juvenile de- 
linquency. 

2. The relation of low family income, 
unemployment, unattractive homes, fam- 
ily health, discordant relations in the home, 
to each other and to juvenile delin- 
quency. 

3. The relation of the lack of suitable, 
promising employment for young people 
to delinquency and criminal action. 

4. The relation of the excessive use of 
alcoholic beverages to delinquency. 

5. The relation of the lack of religious 
faith, church participation and character 
training to juvenile delinquency. 

Be It Further Resolved that the Associa- 


tion urge its constituent churches, after 
study of underlying causes and relation- 
ships, to take action to correct conditions 
in their own localities, and in cooperating 
with probation officers, boys’ clubs, girls’ 
organizations, and settlement houses. 

Be It Further Resolved that the depart- 
ment of social relations be requested to 
commend such study and action to social 
relations committees in local churches and 
to the Young People’s Religious Union. 

Tn line with this resolution we are send- 
ing to our mailing list the Social Action 
pamphlet, “The Juvenile Court—A Com- 
munity Concern” by Benedict S. Alper, 
research criminologist for the Judge Baker 
Guidance Center, Boston. The depart- 
ment hopes that this will receive the care- 
ful attention of our churches. Additional 
copies may be secured from the Council for 
Social Action at 289 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

With the Social Action pamphlet we are 
sending some material issued by the 
World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches: Purpose, 
Program, Procedure and Privileges of 
Membership; ‘“‘A Ten-Point Program for 
Peace” adopted by the World Alliance at 
its annual meeting in November, 1939, 
and recommended to churches for study 
and action; and a sample copy of the 
Newsletter, a monthly publication on cur- 
rent affairs which suggests programs and 
gives reports of peace projects. Member- 
ship in the Alliance includes a subscription 
to the Newsletter, but subscriptions apart 
from membership are available at 50 cents 
per year for the ten issues. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


$? Constitutes 
“Liberal” Religion 


To the Editor: 

Most of our churches or ministers re- 
cently received an appeal to increase our 
contributions to the American Unitarian 
Association, and some may have been dis- 
turbed by it as I was. Correspondence 
about it set me wondering what our 
churches really give for this missionary 
propagation of the liberal spirit in Amer- 
ica. The need of democracy for such a re- 
ligious foundation as we have to offer is 
perhaps more obvious than at any time 
previous in American history. Here is 
something I discovered about what we are 
doing to offer it to America. 

If we except the churches whose annual 
listed expenses run below $5,500, we have 
left a group of churches which ought to be 
able to pay decent salaries and yet make 
generous contributions for Unitarian pro- 
motion elsewhere. From the Year Book 
for 1939-40 and the corresponding Annual 
Report I have culled the following figures, 
and to avoid injustice I have checked them 
against figures from previous years as well. 

Of 11 churches listing expenses between 
$5,500 and $6,000, three contributed only 
$10 each, and one contributed $234. The 
other seven contributed an average of $51. 
The “ten dollar churches’ make an in- 
teresting contrast to the church at Hanska, 
Minn., whose contribution is several times 
theirs in spite of a much smaller income. 
In the $6,000-$6,500 group, three churches 
contributed to A. U. A. an average of $53. 
In the $6,500-$7,000 group, excepting one 
church which gave $168, five churches 
averaged $71. Excepting one church 
which gave $282, nine churches in the 
$7,000-$7,500 group gave an average of 
$122, the lowest being a contribution of 
$50. In the $7,500-$8,000 group, five 
churches averaged $86, and only one gave 
over $100. In the $8,500-$9,000 group, 
excepting one church which gave $258, 
five churches averaged $94. In the $9,000- 
$10,000 group, excepting one church which 
gave $4338, five churches averaged $84, 
and in the $10,000-$10,500 group four 
churches averaged $91 each. 

From this point on, church incomes ap- 
pear astronomical to me, and I don’t 
presume to comment on average contribu- 
tions. But it is worth noting that one 
church with almost $12,000 expenses gave 
$73, another in the $13,000 class gave $50, 
one with a budget of almost $15,000 gave 
$62, and another with approximately a 
$16,500 budget gave $85. 

Is there any other denomination in which 
the contributions of churches for mission- 
ary purposes are so disgracefully low? 
Examination of other Year Books and 
Annual Reports will show that these are 
not emergency figures, but that some of 
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these low figures are actually increases over 
amounts previously contributed! 

What heroic sacrifices churches in the 
$13,000 or $16,000 class must have to 
make to raise their $50 or $85 contribution 
for the A. U. A.! How generous and noble 
must the trustees of a church in the group 
spending over $9,000 a year feel as they 
authorize the payment of a gift totaling 
almost $20 to the A. U. A.! How proud 
indeed almost all of us must feel of our 
magnificent contributions as we read them 
in the Annual Report and then reflect that 
80 Unitarian ministers are serving churches 
for less than $1,500 a year, 46 of them for 
less than $1,000, as we think of the gi- 
gantic pension of $425 or less per year 
awaiting these harassed souls at age 65, 
and as we think of Unitarian churches 
which are dying for want of aid through a 
critical period. 

We talk as if we were promoters of a 
great movement and we act as if we were 
frightened conservators of property. What 
shall it profit us if we save our money at 
the expense of the movement and America 
goes totalitarian?. What do we mean, 
“‘Viberal’ religion”? The Annual Re- 
ports suggest that other less complimen- 
tary adjectives would be more appropriate. 
Have Unitarians forgotten how to sacrifice, 
or did our generation ever know? Now 
when many small churches are in distress, 
and when fanatic priests and strange po- 
litical messiahs would pollute religion and 
discredit democracy, there is need for 
genuine sacrifice to give every possible 
strength to Unitarian extension. Money 
spent for the promotion of liberal religion 
today may prove to be the best investment 
that can be made for a sane and wholesome 
American people tomorrow. 

Robert Weston. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


Means vs. Ends 


To the Editor: 

There are many sincere persons who set 
their faces against the forces of progress 
because they cannot see the immediate 
practicality of a particular movement. 
They recognize that the end in view is 
laudable but are opposed to any action for 
the time being on the ground that it won’t 
work yet. 

Such, evidently, is the attitude of the 
author of the article “Union Now—What 
Does It Mean?” in your February 15th 
issue. It is not necessary that I take up, 
one by one, the objections raised by her 
because these are the very objections that 
are continually being answered or consid- 
ered by Union Now proponents every- 
where. But I would like to make two 
points. First, every good thing has to have 
a beginning sometime, somewhere. If it 
did not have a beginning it would never 


materialize. Secondly, human society may 
organize itself in any way its members 
choose, provided enough people desire it. 
The obvious course, then, is to support 
such a beneficial movement as Union Now 
with the object of gaining a preponderance 
of sentiment in its favor as rapidly as pos- 
sible. People can neither favor nor dis- 
favor a thing’ until they really know some- 
thing about it and are given unprejudiced 
information on the subject. 

It is something of a surprise to me that 
The Christian Register, the organ of a re- 
ligious movement which has experienced 
precisely the same kind of opposition as 
that now: being received by Union Now, 
should publish such an article as that 
mentioned above, without comment. But, 
perhaps, you are only trying to stimulate 
thought and comment upon the part of 
your readers—in my case eminently suc- 
cessful! 

V.C. Aurell. 


Member of First Unitarian Church, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


(We printed the article referred to with- 
out comment because we have already 
printed articles in support of the move- 
ment—and we expect to print others both 
for and against this interesting but quite 
debatable idea.—Ed.) 


In Defense of 
“Union Now” 


To the Editor: 

Emily De Haas’ contribution on “Union 
Now’ in your issue of February 15 provides 
yet another good example of pummeling a 
straw-man set up by the pummeler. May 
I cite a few of her more serious misrepre- 
sentations of the proposal to unite the free 
peoples of the world as the nucleus of 
federal world government: 

It is stated that the Netherlands are ex- 
pected to join in a Union in which they 
would have eight representatives, while 
the United States would have 124, the 
United Kingdom many more (italics mine). 
A little further on: ‘“They are expected to 
put their trust in Great Britain,”’ etc. 

In the initial world parliament’s lower 
house (assuming that the proposed 15 were 
all represented), the United Kingdom 
would have 46 representatives out of a 
total of 277; the combined total for Great 
Britain and all the self-governing do- 
minions would be only 76. In the world 
senate, the British would have 12 out of 30, 
or 14 out of 40, depending upon whether a 
weighting for population is adopted or not. 
The ratio of American and British voting 
powers to the whole (even if we accept the 
incredible assumption that representatives 
of any people would often vote as a bloc) 
would decrease with every additional mem- 
ber admitted. 

I quote from her again: ‘First, the 
United States must ... surrender its 
sovereignty to that of a superior govern-: 


ment elected by all.’”’ We should transfer 
only certain limited aspects of our sover- 
eignty to a coordinate government. To re- 
tain absolute independence in matters af- 
fecting the safety and welfare of all is not 
only the essence of immorality; the imprac- 
ticality of any system based upon more 
than 60 unqualified sovereignties in an in- 
terdependent world is surely the thing writ 
largest on the pages of modern history. 

Self-determination in matters of common 
concern is precisely what no nation is-prop- 
erly entitled to have. All experience dem- 
onstrates, however, that countries of all 
kinds will continue to try to exercise it so 
long as they are able to do so, whenever in 
their sole judgments it is necessary for 
them to act thus. The world’s broken 
reed No. 1 is reliance upon mere under- 
takings or commitments to conform to 
accepted rules of international conduct. 
All nations are, in principle, upon the same 
footing in this most vital respect. We pro- 
pose that those nations which are mutually 
willing to join in so doing shall substitute 
examples for admonitions. 

Streit nowhere in his book asserts that 
his candidates for the nucleus world federal 
union are “‘model’’ democracies; quite the 
contrary. The varied types of political in- 
stitutions to be found within the 15 is proof 
that there is no suggestion that peoples 
must change their forms of government in 
order to qualify for admission. Granted 
the tremendous economic adjustments Mrs. 
De Haas anticipates (which fact is highly 
debatable), are we likely to be able to go 
ahead as we are without even greater 
ones? 

“Any combination of nations that will 
work must be made of countries that have 
much in common,” declares your contrib- 
utor. All right, on virtually every item of 
consequence affecting international rela- 
tions, there is more intercourse, interrela- 
tion and interdependence between North 
America and Western Europe than there is 
between North and South Americas on the 
one hand or upon Western and Kastern 
Europe on the other. The chief port of 
South America is farther from the U. S. A. 
‘than any port in Western Europe; the next 
most important center in South America is 
farther on the sea lanes from the U.S. A. 
than any port in the Far East. South 
America is European, not American, in al- 
most every way. 

‘Your contributor’s proposed regional 
unions, if created, would cut across existing 
natural interests and thereby create new 
and dangerous tensions. Our projected 
interdemocracy federal union would use an 
overwhelming proportion of those exist- 
ing mediums of international cooperation 
which, she erroneously insists, Streit has 
ignored. Even if the regional unions should 
be formed, there would still remain the 
problem of governing the relations among 
them, as among existing nation-states. We 
- must have a nucleus with the best possible 
~ prospects of growing rapidly and peaceably 


into an all-inclusive world federal union. 
Because we are convinced that the ‘Union 
Now” proposal is such a plan, members of 
I. F. U. are supporting it. 

She sees no remotest possibility of .the 
“Union Now” plan being adopted. Well, 
the League system, to which she is now so 
committed, was not mentioned until the 
middle of 1915, and it seemed utterly un- 
attainable to most commentators for a 
long time thereafter. So it has been with 
almost all political institutions which we 
now take so much for granted—their con- 
summation seemed quite impossible to 
most persons right up to the very moment 
of their adoption. 

With reference to her final paragraph, 
we are giving our support and allegiance to 
the one type of international association 
which has never failed, and do not propose 
to rely any longer upon a confederation 
system which has never been adequate 
even once in human history. 


Vernon Nash, 
Leader White Plains (N. Y.) Community 
Church. Member of National Executive 
Committee Interdemocracy Federal Union- 
ists. 


Objections to “Union 
Now” Are Questioned 


To the Editor: 

Emily De Haas’ article on “Union Now 
—What Does It Mean?’ (February 15) 
lists many difficulties with Clarence Streit’s 
proposal. Several of these questions are 
already answered, however, in Streit’s 
book. Some are not, but Streit is the first 
to admit that intricate problems will have 
to be worked out. However he, and those 
who advocate the plan, are not enlightened 
by this list of questions. They are already 
aware of these problems. 

The objection is always raised that these 
15 nations are not true democracies, which 
is true. However, Streit draws an admir- 
able parallel in the formation of our Amer- 
ican Union, which, when it was founded, 
sanctioned slavery, prohibited women 
from voting, and did not grant universal 
manhood suffrage. Had the federalists 
waited for perfection in all 13 colonies, we 
should not, today, have the American 
Union. 

The danger of all the ‘have not” nations 
uniting against the proposed union is also 
pointed out. But unless Mrs. De Haas 
presents some adequate criticism of the 
tables of relative strength included in 
Streit’s book, the question answers itself. 
The “have not” nations would not have the 
strength to fight the Union. 

One might ask Mrs. De Haas at least to 
be accurate in reporting Streit’s proposal. 
She says that Holland would never be will- 
ing to put her trust in Great Britain who 
has betrayed the independence of one 
country after another. That Holland has 
held her colonial possessions only through 


British sea-power is interesting but beside 
the point. The point is that she reports in- 
accurately, because the Union proposal is 
not to make Holland dependent upon 
Britain at all. Even more careless reporting 
is that in the Union congress ‘‘the United 
States would have 124 (representatives), 
the United Kingdom many more. Accord- 
ing to Streit’s. proposal the United King- 
dom would have 47 representatives, and 
Treland and all the British dominions only 
25. 

I believe her opposition to the plan is 
based upon an inability to conceive of it as 
anything more than an association of gov- 
ernments. It is to be a union of people, 
not an alliance of nations. Holland will 
no longer exist as a nation, nor will the 
United Kingdom, nor the United States. 
They will be states of a larger nation. In 
the United States no question arises as to 
the reluctance of Iowa to trust itself to the 
foreign policy of Texas, for there is no 
foreign policy of Texas. According to the 
“Union Now” proposal, nations will un- 
dergo the same transition from nationhood 
to statehood in a larger nation that was 
experienced by our 13 colonies at the for- 
mation of the American Union. 

Mrs. De Haas’ alternative proposal, 
which is vague at best, seems to be to form 
a more effective League of Nations. If 
this is to be accepted seriously as an al- 
ternative to “Union Now,” there should 
accompany it some critique of Streit’s very 
thoroughgoing analysis of the weakness of 
a League and the strength of a Union. 
Mrs. De Haas offers none. As it stands 
her alternative is based upon a pious hope 
that a League, which has proved its own 
impotence, and the weakness of which has 
been thoroughly analyzed by Mr. Streit, 
would work if we tried it again. 

JohnG. MacKinnon. 


Richmond, Va. 


Seconds Motion to 
Print Davies’ Sermon 


To the Editor: 

Have just finished reading the suggestion 
by Ina C. Wisner that the sermon by A. 
Powell Davies, entitled “America Could 
End the War,”’ be published and broadcast 
from coast to coast. May I second this 
suggestion. 

I have read that sermon aloud to many 
persons, and have called it to the atten- 
tion of many others. Mr. Davies not only 
recognizes fully our responsibility for the 
international situation, but sets forth a 
rational plan by which we can actually do 
something toward ending this stupid and 
barbarous conflict. 

Would that the people of all nations 
might have the privilege of reading or 
hearing this intelligent and thoroughly 
Christian proposal, 

Mary Decker Smith. 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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Western Unitarian Conference 
News Letter — March 1940 


Office: 330 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Lon Ray Call, Secretary and Regional Director 


Published in Cooperation with The Christian Register 


The Western Unitarian Conference 
performs a very essential function. It is the 
pathfinder for establishing new churches, 
the guide as to the closing of those found 
no longer worth while, the conciliator when 
questions arise between ministers and their 
congregations, the counselor when a 
church is seeking a pastor, a center to 
which mutual problems may be submitted 
and intelligently considered. In short, 
the Conference is worth any Unitarian’s 
good opinion and his active support. 
We hope it will have yours always. 
Walter S. Vose. 


Western Conference Appeal 


The Western Conference is now making 
its 88th annual appeal to its constituent 
groups for financial support for the year 
ending April 30. A special bulletin has 
been prepared and distributed among the 
churches calling attention to the great need 
for increased gifts in view of lessened in- 
come from investments. The bulletin calls 
attention to the fact that income from 
living Unitarians last year was less than 
one-fourth of the income received from 
investments, even with this decrease. 
Churches, Alliance branches and other 
affiliated organizations as well as individ- 
uals contribute annually to the Conference. 
The opportunity for more effective Con- 
ference work is limited greatly by lack of 
funds. Donations should be mailed to the 
Western Unitarian Conference. 


Plans for Lake Geneva 


Plans for the Summer Institute at Con- 
ference Point, Lake Geneva, Wis., June 
16-23, have now reached the stage where a 
preliminary announcement can be made. 

In the religious education section the 
following courses of instruction have been 
announced. Kindergarten Methods and 
Materials, Dr. Elizabeth Manwell; Junior 
Methods and Material, Mrs. Sophia L. 
Fahs; Religious Education Seminar, and 
Worship Techniques, Rabbi Abraham N. 
Franzblau; Problems in Religious Think- 
ing, Dr. Raymond J. Cope; Intermediate 
and Senior Methods, Dr. Charles Lyttle; 
The Small Church School, Mrs. Laura B. 
Galer; Sunset Inspirational Talks, Rev. 
Laurance R. Plank. 

The Y. P. R. U. program will include 
certain of the above courses with the addi- 
tion of daily talks by Rev. Wallace W. 
Robbins on the general subject, ‘“Problems 
of democracy as it is related to and affects 
liberal religious youth.” 
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The Alliance program will be in charge 
of Mrs. Charles A. Haycock. 

The Student Center Conference will be 
under the leadership of Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman of Boston. The College Center 
Seminar will be led by Rev. Rudolph W. 
Gilbert. 

The Laymen’s League Convention be- 
gins on Friday evening, June 21, and will 
include certain addresses in the other sec- 
tions but will add features of its own in- 
cluding a symposium on “The Layman 
Looks at the Minister’ and a number of 
conferences on laymen’s work. 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot will be the 
preacher on Sunday, June 23. 


Here and There 


Egbert M. Badgerow, devoted member 
of the Sioux City church and prominent 
citizen, recently passed away. His parents 
were charter members of the Sioux City 
church, and he was always loyal to it. 

The Western Unitarian Conference and 
the Alliance branches will greatly miss the 
leadership of Mrs. O. G. Strong, whose 
death occurred February 26. 

The ministers in the Iowa and Nebraska 
churches held a one-day conference in 
Iowa City, Monday, January 29. Karl 
Bach of Des Moines, Ia., led the discussion 
in the morning session, grouping sugges- 
tions as to how ministers may extend their 
usefulness and effectiveness in the present 
time. In the afternoon session, Professor 
Stephen H. Bush, head of the romance 
language department of the University of 
Iowa, spoke of the changing attitudes of 
the students today in contrast with a dec- 
ade or more ago. He finds the students 
not only more serious but less money- 
minded than formerly. The day closed 
with a visit to the German refugee settle- 
ment being conducted under the auspices 
of the Quakers near West Branch, Ia. 

Rev. Tracy M. Pullman was installed at 
Detroit, Mich., on Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 238. Dr. Dilworth Lupton preached 
the sermon, Rev. Merrill O. Bates read the 
Scripture and gave the prayer, N. J. 
Biddle performed the act of installation. 
Dr. Robert Cummins represented the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, Rev. Lon 
Ray Call the A. U. A. and Rev. Charles 
H. Myers the churches of Detroit. 

The Western Unitarian Conference will 
meet at Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn., 
May 13-14 and programs will be available 
shortly after April 1. 

A choir was recently organized in the 
First Unitarian Church at Kansas City, 


and will appear in choir robes for the first 
time on Easter Sunday morning. Church 
activities are being greatly extended. 
The young people of high-school age have 
organized a Y. P. R. U. An older group 
have organized a Time Club. A new 
church school was started on January 7. 
An adult discussion group has been organ- 
ized to meet on Sunday morning before 
church. Rev. R. Lester Mondale is the 
minister. 

Dr. Preston Bradley is ‘again this year 
conducting noon-time Holy Week services 
in the Studebaker Theater in Chicago. 
The services are 35 minutes long, begin- 
ning promptly at 12.10, from Monday 
until Friday. He is also, during this 
time, conducting evening services in the 
People’s Church. He announces four ser- 
vices for Easter Sunday: 9 and 11 a. m., 
3.30 and 7.80 p. m. 

Rev. and Mrs. Wallace W. Robbins are 
the proud parents of a son, Jonathan Wells. 

The Des Moines church reports 30 new 
members. Recently a new Laymen’s 
League has been organized and a new 
Young People’s Religious Union. Still 
another group has been formed taking in 
people of the post-college age, from whom 
the church has recruited many workers. 

The settled ministers of Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin and Kentucky will hold a post 
Easter Retreat at Turkey Run State Park, 
Marshall, Ind., from Monday to Wednes- 
day following Easter Sunday. 

Dr. Von Ogden Vogt of the First Church, 
Chicago, recently spent several weeks in 
Florida. During his absence his pulpit has 
been supplied by guest preachers. Those 
listed include: President Albert W. Palmer, 
Chicago Theological Seminary; Rev. John 
W. Laws, minister at Duxbury, Mass.; 
Dean Curtis W. Reese of Lincoln Center. 

During the fall the 98-year old building 
of the First Unitarian Church of Geneva, 
Ill., was thoroughly renovated inside and 
out, under the direction of the parish com- 
mittee, Mrs. LeBaron Turner, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Dean Bangs and Mr. Warren A. 
Smith. The first service of the year was 
held on December 24 with a large attend- 
ance, beautiful Christmas decorations and 
special music. Dr. Charles Lyttle preaches 
at Geneva on the last Sunday of each 
month. 


The Secretary's Appointments 


Mr. Call preached on January 21, in the 
morning at Wichita, Kan., and in the after- 
noon at Salina. He then went on to Colum- 
bus, O., for a number of conferences and 
returned to Chicago by way of Cleveland, 
for the meeting of the United Christian 
Council for Democracy. On January 28 he 
preached at Evanston, and on February 1 
addressed the Chicago Associate Alliance. 
He preached at Madison, Wis., on February 
11; Keokuk, Ia., February 18; Louisville, 
Ky., February 25; Quincy, Ill., March 3, 
and Marietta, O., March 10. 


New England Associate 
Alliance Hears Lynch 
and Lovett 


The New England Associate Alliance 
held its first meeting of the new year in 
the Winchester Unitarian church, and 
heard as part of its program a historical 
sketch of the parish—it was founded in 
1865 by Dr. Frederick Winsor and 26 
other members—read by Mrs. Samuel S. 
Symmes. 

The morning address by Rev. Ernest 
G. Lynch of Portland, Me., “What About 
the Church,” portrayed a present state of 
affairs that seemed dark because the re- 
sponsibility demanded of its followers by 
liberal religion was something from which 
men seemed to shrink today, preferring 
the easier course of acceptance of author- 
ity. But if our ministers worked with 
zeal and with perseverance they would find 
that gradually those in search of pure re- 
ligion would rediscover our churches. 

In the afternoon, Dr. Sidney Lovett, 
speaking from the point of view of a col- 
lege chaplain, deprecated the common 
habit of speaking of students and other 
groups of young people as “problems.” 
Students and the young, after all, were 
persons, and shared the qualities and 
values common to all other persons. Nor 
must we fail to see that students were 
religious because their religion was often 
inarticulate. On the other hand the stu- 
dents were for the most part in an inquiring 
mood today. They might be indifferent 
to the Bible but that was largely because 
it was the worst printed book in the pres- 
ent-day world: with prose indistinguish- 
able from poetry and both broken up into 
verse and printed in double columns 
flanked with references and cross refer- 
ences. 

The next meeting of the Associate Alli- 
ance, which will be the annual one, will 
be held on April 18 in Nashua, N. H. 


Oklahoma City Unitarian 
Church Looks Back at a 


Successful Year 


At its recent annual meeting the First 
Unitarian Church of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
was told by its treasurer, Howard Bozarth, 
that the books had been closed for the past 
year without a deficit and from its finance 
director, Solon Smith, that the census 
committee had just completed an every- 
member canvass, that 190 calls had been 
made and that 51 pledges had been re- 
ceived amounting to $600 more than had 
been pledged the year before. Its minister, 
Rev. A. E. von Stilli, reported that since 
his acceptance of the call to the church 
last March there had been an increase in 
membership of 33, bringing the total en- 
rollment up to 120, and that the average 


attendance at Sunday morning services 
was 107. 

John Weiland, chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee of the board, presented a 
slate which was elected as follows: board 
members to serve for three years, E. B. 
Jeffrey, E. J. Garrett and Howard Bo- 
zarth; to serve for one year, Mrs. Fred 
Coombs, clerk, D. W. Hogan, Jr., treas- 
urer, and Mrs. A. E. von Stilli, director of 
religious education. 


Unitarians Advancing 
in Florida 


An earthly heaven for Unitarians, living 
on borrowed time, who are, with intellec- 
tual and spiritual, as well as physical bene- 
fit, retreating from northern winters has 
been developed at Orlando, Fla. 

On February 18 there were 167 persons 
present in the Unitarian church of Orlando 
to hear the strong preaching of its minister, 
Dr. Robert J. Hutcheon, who was formerly 
professor of the philosophy and psychology 
of religion at the Meadville Theological 
School. In the Orlando congregation this 
winter can be seen familiar faces: Dr. and 
Mrs. Augustus P. Reccord, Dr. and Mrs. 
Eugene R. Shippen, Rev. George Henry 
Badger, Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, Rev. Mar- 
garet Barnard, Dr. and Mrs. Wilson M. 
Backus, and Dr. and Mrs. Franklin South- 
worth. On a Sunday recently seven Uni- 
tarian clergymen were counted in the con- 
gregation! Dr. Hutcheon conducts an 
adult class in the parish hall before service. 
Thirty were present to discuss Mohamme- 
danism as part of a course on the world 
religions. Mr. Woodbury, as front-door 
greeter, carries on the finest tradition of 
Southern hospitality. The church has 
been greatly improved artistically. A few 
years ago Mrs. Prestonia Mann Martin 
presented the church with a fine old Dutch 
painting of the Holy Family which now 
hangs with fine effect behind the pulpit. 

An active program for the short season, 
in which the resident congregation is aug- 
mented by visitors from the North, was re- 
vealed by pulpit announcements. Within 
the week Alliance and Laymen’s League 
meetings were scheduled. On February 
26 a Boat Ride on the Lakes extending 
throughout Orlando and Winter Park 
was to be held. The annual meeting of the 
church, with 100 reservations expected, 
was to be held at the Orange Hotel on 
March 8 at 6.30 p. m. Active prepara- 
tions were under way for the March visit 
to the Orlando Women’s Alliance of Mrs. 
Wise, the national president. A branch 
Alliance to help the Orlando church and 
its Women’s Alliance has recently been 
formed in near-by Winter Park and has an 
active program of its own. 

I had another glimpse of this Southern 
center for Unitarians the following Thurs- 
day. About six years ago, Dr. Eugene R. 
Shippen, who has for 11 years been a resi- 
dent of Winter Park, called together the 


Unitarians living in or visiting that com- 
munity. Since then, during the winter, 
there have been regular Thursday Uni- 
tarian luncheons. Mrs. Prestonia Mann 
Martin spoke by request upon her personal 
recollections of the widow and the tradi- 
tion of Horace Mann. I also was asked to 
speak. What I said in substance was that 
the public today finds most significant 
that which is done by groups. If the Uni- 
tarians converging upon the South in winter 
can find some issue upon which to act as a 
group, some way in which to be of im- 
mediate local service, they can not only do- 
good together but advance the Unitarian. 
cause favorably and thus support the local 
movement. This is true everywhere. I 
gave, as examples, what I had been asked 
to speak upon—the organization by the 
Chicago Unitarian Council of the Masaryk 
Memorial Center and the action of Chi- 
cago Unitarians in defense of the public 
schools against political exploitation. 

Several of the Unitarians permanently 
resident in the Orlando area are making 
their influence felt in the community. 
This is particularly true of Dr. Eugene R. 
Shippen. He has served on several im- 
portant local boards and committees in- 
cluding the board of the Symphony Or- 
chestra. At Rollins College he was in- 
strumental in having the choir adopt the 
Concord Anthem Book, words of which 
were edited by Unitarian clergymen, and 
he has presented his Nativity Pageant in 
the College Chapel. Recently he took the 
initiative in organizing a Citizens’ Commit- 
tee which, with Hamilton Holt, president 
of Rollins College, as its chairman, co- 
operated with ex-Secretary Stimson and 
the Committee on Non-Participation in 
Japanese Aggression by petitioning Con- 
gress to vote an embargo against shipping 
war materials to Japan. Eight hundred 
and twenty-five persons representing 28 
states who were present at one of Mr. 
John Martin’s international relations lec- 
tures at Rollins College signed this petition. 

Though the reader may have begun to 
suspect that I own Florida real estate, i 
possess none. I do wish to indicate that 
Unitarian extension in Florida is in good 
judgment. Even in this coldest of Florida 
winters in 40 years, when men and women: 
alike have been seen with steamer rugs at 
concerts and lectures, the fellowship of 
kindred spirits has made the Southern. 
sojourn an enjoyable one. The Orlando: 
church, with the support of its visitors, 
might well make cooperation with the 
pioneer Unitarian movements headed by 
Rev. Joseph Barth at Miami and Rev. 
George Gilmour at St. Petersburg a proj- 
ect in behalf of the denominational cause. 
Most churches prosper better when such 
an objective is at hand. Several flourish- 
ing Unitarian centers in Florida could do 
much to utilize the loyalty and conserve 
the trained churchmanship of the veteran 
Unitarians who winter there. 


Edwin H. Wilson. 
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“Who Are These 


Unitarians?”’ 


Mrs. Prestonia Mann Martin 


In Winter Park, Fla., there lives a 
scintillating elderly woman who was an 
original member, along with Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and others, of the Concord School 
of Philosophy. She is Mrs. Prestonia Mann 
Martin. Mrs. Martin’s father was a dis- 
tant cousin of Horace Mann, but her actual 
connection was much nearer as she knew 
Mrs. Horace Mann intimately, visiting 
Mrs. Mann in Washington. She was called 
“cousin” by her. As a young woman Mrs. 
Martin lived in a household where Horace 
Mann’s admonition to be ashamed to die 
until one had done something for humanity 
was prominently emblazoned. Her life 
has embodied that creed. Very early she 
read his reports to the Committee on Public 
Education of the State of Massachusetts 
and other of his voluminous works. 

In the spirit of Horace Mann, Mrs. Mar- 
tin has always been public minded. In 1910 
she published her book, “Is Mankind Ad- 
vancing?” (Baker and Taylor Company, 
New York.) The result of long research, 
she attempted in this book to measure each 
century by the great men it had produced. 
Coming to a rather negative conclusion in 
this first book and seeking a more positive 
message to humanity, Mrs. Martin long 
pondered the continuation of poverty in a 
civilization that has advanced so far in 
increasing its potential productivity of 
consumer’s necessities but failed in shar- 
ing. Finally, in 1932, she published the 
now widely read book “Prohibiting Pov- 
erty.” In this little book, available in 
paper covers directly from Mrs. John Mar- 
tin in Winter Park, Fla., for 25 cents, the 
ingenious and simple plan was advanced 
of organizing the youth of the world be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 26, as a continua- 
tion of their public school education, to 
produce industrially under scientific direc- 
tion, “a sufficiency of the necessary goods 
and services to constitute a decent liveli- 
hood and to distribute these goods and ser- 
vices without buying or selling them to the 
entire population.” The plan leaves to 
private capitalistic enterprise the produc- 
tion and distribution of those things not 
deemed life necessities but takes out of the 
money system entirely and produces and 
distributes for use rather than profit those 
things that are essential to livelihood. 
We have a recent letter from Professor Ells- 
worth Huntington of Yale, declaring that 
the plan has the germ of an extremely im- 
portant idea in it. Mrs. Martin has been 
anxious to keep her suggestion from falling 
into the hands of promoters who would 
exploit it for the purposes of a transient 
mass movement, but rather to direct the 
attention of leaders to the plan that it 
might receive a critical evaluation from 
those who might be hoped to bring it into 
practical operation. 
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Mrs. Martin said recently that if she 
now had a chance to talk to Horace Mann, 
she would tell him that he had done well 
in establishing schools but not well enough. 
Paralleling every school should be a means 
for the student to earn a livelihood. 

Mrs. Martin lived in Concord, Mass., 
for many years. Her husband, John Mar- 
tin, was once a member of the Executive 
of the Fabian Socialist group in England 
though he has long since severed any party 
connections. In New York, as an Ameri- 
can citizen, he was a member of the Board 
of Education of New York City and a 
friend of Felix Adler and member of the 
Ethical Society. He is at present lecturer 
in international relations at Rollins College 
where in a course of public lectures char- 
acterized by objective and factual clarity, 
he addresses weekly as many as 1200 per- 
sons. Neither the name of Mann nor her 


husband’s brilliance has overshadowed the : 


claim of Mrs. John Martin to distinc- 
tion in her own right. She has remained 
witty, youthful in spirit in spite of ad- 
vanced years, and at present is writing a 
book on women in the modern world. 


Two Easter Poems 


Pilate 
Richard Warner Borst 


And Pilate said, “Bring me a basin of 
water.” 


In scarlet tunic exme the Nubian slave 

Holding a golden salver in his hands, 

His eyes turned upward toward that mas- 
sive face, 

That hard and sinister mouth, that cruel 
jaw. 

White were the hands that Pilate dipped in 
water, 

Hands ringed and jewelled with amethyst 
and topaz, 

Hands with long nails that curled as 
might an eagle’s. 

The crystal water tinkled and shot quick 
fires - 

Along the marble pillars and against 

The polished friezes of the long facade, 

Whereunder, clad in purple, crowned with 
gold, 

Rome’s viceroy stood and faced the mul- 
titude. 


Hoarse laughter, trampling, and the humid 
heat 

Of angry men that crowded against the 
stones 

Beneath the balcony came up to poison 

The brain and will of him already poisoned 

With the black venom of the Empire’s sins. 

His voice was strident with an inner doubt, 

But as he took the napkin of shining linen 

And touched with it his palms, his wrists, 
his fingers, 

He said, ‘“‘This sign I make before these 
Jews: 

For I am innocent of any blood 


That, spilled by this just person, stains 
The cross set up for him. J wash my 
hands.” 


Pilate, the words you spoke were living 
words; 

They echo still from many an ivory throne; 

In pillared court and paneled counsel 
chamber: 

“Now I am innocent: I wash my hands.” 


Easter Fellowship 
Charles Gustav Girelius 


The love of God is free to every nation, 
And Easter morn reveals abundant 
grace; 


. And therefore now His children here as- 


semble 
As friends, although of varied creed and 
race. 


We meet in joy beneath the open heaven, 
Where sun and rain and cloud belong to 
all, 
Where flowers, grass and trees display 
their beauty, 
And songs of happy birds to worship call. 


O God, who gave to man Thy gracious 
blessing, 
Forgive our sin who have refused to 
share 
Thy gift in closest fellowship with others, 
Who like ourselves deserve Thy love 
and care. 


Help us to rise, upon this Easter morning, 
From dungeon graves of prejudice and 
pride, 
And find in brotherhood a wealth of glad- 
ness, 
Thy truth revealed, our longing satisfied. 


An Easter Hymn, for an outdoor service. 


An Invitation 


The Isles of Shoals Unitarian Association 
invites you and all Shoalers to the annual 
reunion to be held in the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, on Friday evening, March 
15. Reception at 5.30. Supper at 6.30. 
The program will consist of dramatic pres- 
entations of the 1940 Star Island confer- 
ences. Applications for tickets may be 
made to Miss Irene Bucek, 332 School 
Street, Watertown, Mass. 


First Church in Salem 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
First Church of Salem, Mass., the follow- 
ing officers were elected: William D. Chap- 
ple, moderator; William F. Strangman, 
clerk; Everett Whipple, chairman; Roger 
F. Nichols, trustee for three years; Donald 
B. Jelly, Mrs. Rodman A. Nichols (each 
three years), Joseph G. Woodbury, Mrs. 
Benjamin D. Shreve (each two years), 
standing committee; Miss Eliza S. Austin, 
Mrs. George E. Percy, Miss Florence A. 
Woodbury, membership committee. 


Queen Wilhelmina 
To Be Heard in Boston 


Her Majesty, Queen Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands, will speak to America by 
short wave radio on Saturday afternoon, 
Mar. 16, as part of a dramatic nation-wide 
program calling attention to the function 
of the Christian Church and its missionary 
enterprise in a world of conflict. It will 
be the Queen’s first radio message to people 
not her subjects. 

On the same program, from the nation’s 
Capitol at Washington, President Roose- 
velt will pay tribute to the over 10,000 
missionaries supported by North American 
Protestants in 73 countries of the world. 
This is the first time two heads of state 
have joined forces in a radio program. 

This program will be carried by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, as well 
as the Mutual and Canadian. It will be 
heard locally through stations WNAC and 
WEETI in Boston, beginning at 2 o’clock, 
and probably through Stations WTAG, 
Worcester, WJAR, Providence and WTIC, 
Hartford. Christians of all creeds are 
urged to tune in their radio at 2 o’clock, 
Saturday afternoon, Mar. 16, and hear 
this stimulating program. 

On the same program with the President 
and Her Majesty, Queen Wilhelmina, will 
be musical features by Marian Anderson, 
contralto, who will be picked up by radio 
on tour ‘‘somewhere in Alberta,” the fa- 
mous Westminster Choir of Princeton, 
N. J., and the nationally-known Tuskegee 
Choir of Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 

The program is being sponsored by the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, 2a council of 129 boards and so- 
cieties of all the Protestant communions 
in the United States and Canada. 


Ithaca Church in 
Seventy-Fourth Meeting 


The annual parish meeting of the First 
Unitarian Society of Ithaca, N. Y., was 
held in the church parlors on the evening 
of January 8, 1940. It followed a well 
attended, informal parish supper. Re- 
ports were made by the officers of the 
several organizations of the society which 
told of encouraging progress during the 
year and outlined programs for the coming 
months. 

The financial situation of the society 
was reported as being more satisfactory 
than for a number of years past, due to 
somewhat drastic curtailments of the 1939 
budget, which, however, had been carried 
out without curtailment of the essential 
activities of the society. 

Rey. Abbot Peterson, Jr., in making 
his statement, said that he considered the 
church to be in the “healthiest’’ condition 
he had known it and that prospects for 
further growth were “exceedingly propi- 


tious.”” He noted that in October 1940 
will occur the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of this society. 

The following persons were elected trus- 
tees for a three-year term: Mrs. Frank L. 
Morse, David O. Fletcher, Professor Roy 
A. Olney and Professor Henry Dietrich, 
the last named also being elected as clerk. 
Professor Walter C. Muenscher was elected 
a trustee for a two-year term. Professor 
Ralph S. Hosmer was reelected chairman 
of the board of trustees and with David B. 
Perry and Mrs. G. R. Chamberlain ap- 
pointed to serve as chairman of the endow- 
ment fund committee. 


Mrs. Capek Addresses 
Annual Meeting of 


Lexington Unitarians 


Mrs. Norbert Capek was the guest of 
honor at the parish dinner preceding the 
annual meeting of the First Parish Church 
in Lexington, Mass., on January 26. 

Roger Greeley was elected moderator of 
the meeting, the most enthusiastic annual 
meeting in many years. The finance com- 
mittee reported a successful Every Mem- 
ber Canvass with sixty-one on the list of 
new subscribers or increased subscriptions. 
The budget adopted included provision 
for an assistant minister and an increase 
in the church school appropriation. 

The parish committee reported an in- 
crease in church and community activities 
so that the church building is in use every 
day in the week. They expressed their 
appreciation of the leadership of their 
minister, Rev. Paul H. Chapman, and the 
cooperation within the parish. 

In 1930, wishing to place a memorial to 
Theodore Parker in this church which he 
attended in his youth, the parish paneled 
the fireplace in native pine and inscribed 
below the mantel, “To Theodore Parker 
this memorial is dedicated by This the 
Church of His Youth.” The account of 
its forthcoming dedication in The Christian 
Register brought a communication from a 
Unitarian lady who offered the church an 
oil painting of Theodore Parker painted 
from life. At this 1940 meeting the parish 
officially voted that the room in future be 
known as Theodore Parker Hall. 

Thirty-four new members were voted 
into the parish. The officers elected were: 
Mrs. Irving B. Pierce and Mrs. C. Edward 
Glynn, members of parish committee for 
three years; Merlin J. Ladd, clerk; William 
J. Hyde, treasurer. The delegates elected 
to annual meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association in May are: Mrs. Paul 
H. Chapman, Mrs. James W. Smith, Mrs. 
Irving B. Pierce, Ralph B. Dibble, Mrs. 
Allen C. Smith, Mrs. A. R. McCarter, 
Mrs. E. Gertrude Sherburne, and Mrs. 
Edward H. Sargent, alternate. 

After the business was concluded, Mrs. 
Capek, in costume, spoke of the history and 
culture of Czechoslovakia, illustrating her 


talk with embroidery and handwork and 
pictures of the arts and crafts of her people. 
She concluded by singing some of the. 
Czech folk songs. 


Joseph Priestley 
Associate Alliance 


The Joseph Priestley Associate Alliance: 
held its annual meeting at the First Uni-- 
tarian Church in Philadephia, Pa., on Feb- 
ruary 1. It was well attended by mem-- 
bers from Wilmington, Lancaster, Harris- 
burg, Philadelphia and Germantown, and 
the reports of the activities of the 
various branches proved most interesting... 
The speaker of the day was Mrs. Oscar E. 
Mertz of Germantown who is a member of” 
the board of trustees of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. She came to us as a. 
voice from Boston urging each and every’ 
one to higher endeavor, to greater sacrifice 
and more earnest enthusiasm in the meet-- 
ing of our obligations to the church. She: 
was most warmly greeted. 

The new officers elected are: Mrs. J. D.. 
Carpenter of Lancaster, president; Mrs, 
H. H. Van Horn of Harrisburg, vice- 
president; Mrs. Delos W. O’Brian of Wil- 
mington, Del., corresponding secretary. 

Mrs. Thomas P. Haviland of German- 
town, recording secretary, and Miss 
Eleanora Zwissler of Philadelphia, treas- 
urer, both remain in office. 


Evening Alliance at 
Arlington Street 
Church 


March 24, the Evening Alliance of” 
Greater Boston will meet in the parish 
house of Arlington Street Church, Boston,, 
at 7.15 p.m. Guest speaker, Dr. Maxwell 
Savage of Worcester, Mass. 


“Unitarian 


Radio Hour” 


Listen to 
Speakers of 
International Fame 


Station WAAB, Boston, 2 p. m. 
I410k 


Sanford Bates, former 
commissioner of Federal 
Prisons, and executive 
director, Boys’ Clubs of 
America. 


March 17: 


March 24: Arthur E. Morgan, former 
director of the Tennessee 


Valley Authority. 


Last Two Broadcasts ! 
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The Roll of Honor 


The following churches have responded 
to our new Family Membership and Church 
Officer Plans. We hope other churches 
will become eligible for inclusion in this 
Roll of Honor. 


Family Membership Plan 


Bloomington, Ill. 

Chicago, Ill. (First Church) 
Chicago, Ill. (Third Church) 
Dallas, Tex. 

‘Grosse Pointe, Mich, 
Miami, Fla. 

Norfolk, Va. 

‘Sacramento, Calif. 
‘Wollaston, Mass. 


Church Officer Plan 


Boston, Mass. (Arlington Street Church) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

‘Chicago, Ill. (People’s Liberal Church) 
Hopedale, Mass. 

Leominster, Mass. 

Needham, Mass. 

North Andover, Mass. 

Northfield, Mass. 

Norton, Mass. 

Plainfield, N. J. 

Richmond, Va. 

Ridgewood, N. J. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Roslindale, Mass. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Somerville, Mass. 

Wilmington, Del. 


George R. Dodson 


An Appreciation 
Ralph F. Fuchs 


“The noblest religious feeling is per- 
fectly consistent with clearness of insight, 
sound sense, and the frankest possible 
acknowledgment of truth.’ In these words 
uttered early in his pastorate in St. Louis 
during a sermon which must have been in- 
tended as a keynote for much that was to 
follow, George R. Dodson gave also the 
key to his thought and to his spirit. There 
is set forth in the recorded pages of the 
address an enumeration of the sources 

‘ from which the religion of the modern man 
is compounded. Greek philosophy, He- 
brew-Christian asceticism, Teutonic vigor 
and chivalry, and modern science: from 
these he derived a religion, this-worldly in 
its orientation, whose outworking is cease- 
less endeavor to realize the ends of truth, 
beauty, and goodness. 

The quest for the sources and ideals of 
the religion which was his life had led the 
minister into the pastorate of the Church 
of the Disciples of Christ a year before his 
graduation from the State University of 
his native Missouri. It had carried him 
five years later into the ministry of the 
First Unitarian Society of Alameda, Calif., 
where many of his fondest memories ever 
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afterward returned. His inquiring mind 
demanded collateral study at Stanford 
University and the University of California 
and required later two years more of 
graduate work at Harvard, from which 
emerged the “Dr.”’—not of Divinity but 
of Philosophy. The deficiency, if such it be, 
was remedied at Meadville in 1930. 

At Harvard as in California the life and 
work of the young minister and scholar 
were shared by Nellie Wheeler Dodson. 
Their marriage was to endure to the end of 
his career. Those who knew them and 
heard Dr. Dodson speak are aware how 
fully they experienced the exhilaration of 
finding in each other the embodiment of 
all things most truly desired. 

In the fall of 1903, at the age of thirty- 
eight, Dr. Dodson came to the Church of 
the Unity in St. Louis to begin thirty-six 
years of fruitful ministry—as minister 
until 1936 and minister emeritus until his 
death on November 13, 1939. The charm 
of his personality, the clarity of his thought, 
the friendly informality of the services he 
conducted, the inspiration of the ideals he 
uttered, and the energy he displayed in 
the many activities of the church, com- 
bined to impress his influence upon the 
community and to maintain in increasing 
strength the institution through which he 
served. The sermons were the focus of all 
that he did; but in his eyes it was not 
enough to serve the congregation and to 
attract the “intellectuals” and the passers- 
by: the children must have a vital church 
school and the young people a class through 
which they could pass into the church. 
Although the sermons were not written 
and needed much thought, they were 
given immediately after the minister him- 
self had told stories to the children and held 
a class in comparative religion or critical 
study of the Bible. 

Nor was it through the church alone 
that Dr. Dodson served. All during the 
years he taught ethics and philosophy as 
part-time professor at Washington Uni- 
versity. In The Globe Democrat his weekly 
book reviews were read by thousands. 
The Missouri Association for Social Hy- 
giene exists as a result of his activities as 
its founder and long-time president. 
Many civic movements felt the stimulus of 
his interest and his participation. He was, 
in short, a citizen in the full sense and 
spoke often of the necessity of translating 
religious values into social reality through 
individual effort. 

The vigorous quest for the sources of 
religious ideals continued throughout Dr. 
Dodson’s life. The study of comparative 
religion, which led to the publication of 
one of his two books, perhaps accounted 
for a somewhat greater emphasis as the 
years passed upon immortality and the 
mystical aspects of religion. The outstand- 
ing feature of his approach, however, was 
and remained his exploration of human 
psychology. Of that he was a master in 
the technical—although not in the experi- 


mental—as well as in the popular sense. 
The recurring series of sermons in which 
he revealed the nature and possibilities of 
the individual man and woman drew 
larger attendances and contributed a 
greater store of knowledge than any of the 
others. B, 

But knowledge, however profound, was 
not the essence of Dr. Dodson. That lay 
rather in love—love to God and love to 
man—and in the ability to inspire clear- 
thinking, courageous pursuit of ideals. 
We know better than before, now that our 
Western culture has been openly chal- 
lenged and endangered by destructive 
forces from without and from within, that 
the basic reliance for its preservation lies 


not in the means it uses to attain its ob- 


jectives or even in knowledge of the origins 
of these, but in the consciousness which 
men have of the objectives themselves and 
of their supreme significance. Dr. Dodson 
was passionately attached to the ideals 
and to the overpowering love which he 
knew corresponded to something in the 
nature of the universe that he was not 
afraid to call God. Nothing less than 
complete devotion to the highest spiritual 
values was possible for him. Nothing less 
than the cultivation of a similar devotion 
is adequate in those who remain. 


Forum Service 
at Hartland 


The occasion of the annual visit of the 
secretary superintendent of the Vermont 
and Quebec Universalist Unitarian Con- 
vention to the Federated Church at Hart- 
land, Vt., Sunday morning, January 28,was 
turned into a notable forum service, as is 
the growing habit with that leader. Un- 
like the usual practice of the few centers 
where the forum method is used, this part 
did not follow the main service but was an 
integral part of that meeting and the whole 
congregation was present throughout. 
The minister of the local church, Rev. 
William Morris Forkell, presided. Dr. 
Charles Huntington Pennoyer spoke on 
“The Science of Prayer” and after the 35- 
minute lecture there was the 25-minute 
question period. The speaker presented 
the rational point of view and an even 
number of men and women took part in the 
constructively lively discussion. It was 
found that the public are very anxious to 
go to school together on religious matters. 

Some years ago Dr. Pennoyer undertook 
to develop a section on religion in the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, having given addresses 
numbers of times at annual meetings of 
sections on sociology, economics, etc., and 
it was because of his one illness that this 
enterprise, so cordially received by the sec- 
retary of the Association and others, was 
cut short. Dr. Pennoyer hopes to take up 
the matter again and he will be glad to hear 
from those who are definitely interested and 
willing practically to cooperate. 


Lynchburg Congregation’s 
Tribute to the Late 
George Kent 


The congregation of the Unitarian 
church of Lynchburg, Va., learned of the 
passing of its former minister, Rev. George 
Kent, into Eternal Peace. 

George Kent’s labors in the erection of a 
pioneer, liberal church are gratefully and 
vividly remembered. The building of this 
church was largely the outcome of his own 
steadfast interest and perseverance. These 
walls speak for him. 

A man of rare gifts, of genuine devotion 
to the highest and best in thought and 
living, of unflagging activity in promoting 
all that is most worthy, he was an inspira- 
tion to us. His broad and tender humanism 
still lives in our memory. He set for us a 
standard which please God we may not 
lower. He trod the path of the just; the 
shining light still lingers as we think of him. 

This testimony is the offering of grateful 
souls to whom he ministered. 

The Congregation. 

February 25, 1940. 


Family Sunday at Keene 


Early in the new year the Unitarian 
church of Keene, N. H., of which Rev. 
George Lawrence Parker is minister, held a 
worth-while service, a ‘Family Service” 
followed by a family dinner. This was a 
service for and attended by families. 

A special printed order of worship had 
been prepared by the minister and this en- 
abled the congregation to join very heartily 
in the union portions of the service. 

The minister took as his text, Malachi 
5:6, “He shall turn the hearts of the 
fathers to the children and the hearts of 
the children to the fathers.’”’ He told of 
the origin of the family that arose from the 
long period of infancy and drew historical 
references and applied them to life today. 

“Our notion that the family is breaking 
down,” said Mr. Parker, ‘is exaggerated. 
The form of the family may change but 
the idea will not ever decay.” 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


A series of sermon-lectures, delivered 
each Sunday at 11 a. m. by Rev. E. Bur- 
dette Backus at All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, began February 4 and will con- 
tinue through March 17. They treat the 
great religions of mankind based on the 
sacred writings of all the peoples of the 
earth and include the scriptures of the 
Hindu, Buddhist, Chinese, Zoroastrian, 
Judeo-Christian, and Mohammedan. A 
final sermon has as its subject: “Is a World 
Religion Desirable?” 

Special invitations to these sermons were 
sent to five hundred persons, not Unitarian, 
whose names had been furnished by church 
members of All Souls’. 


Tileston to Deerfield 


The Atlanta Unitarian-Universalist 
church lost its minister, Rev. F. M. Tile- 
ston, December 31, when he accepted a 
call to Deerfield, Mass. During January 
the pulpit was very acceptably filled by 
Dr. A. W. Loos of Atlanta University. 

Through the cooperation of Universalist 
headquarters in Boston, Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins went to Atlanta for the month of 
February. He assisted the church in a 
thorough appraisal of the local situation 
as well as filling the pulpit. 


Lowell Institute 
Trinity Church, Copley Square, Boston 


Replacing the Lectures usually given at 
King’s Chapel 


Church Music 


Mar. 25—The Technical Elements of 
Church Music. Mar. 27—The Older Music 
of Mysticism. Apr. 1—The Music of 


Reality. Apr. 3—The Music of Humility. 
Apr. 8—The Music of Confidence. Apr. 10— 
The Newer Music of Mysticism. ~ 


By 
Archibald T. Davison, 

Ph. D., Mus. Doc., F. R. C. M. 
Professor of Choral Music, Harvard University 
Mondays and Wednesdays at eight o’clock 
in the evening 
The Lectures will be illustrated by a Chorus 


Doors open at 7.30 
The Lectures are FREE, and no tickets are required 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassea 


Outfitters to over 2000 
schools, churches and 
seminaries. 
Write for catalog. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, Ar- 
lington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday (March 17) morning 
service at 11. Mr. Greeley will preach. Church School 
at 9.30. Y.P.R. U. at 6.80. 

Holy Thursday evening service at 7.45, conducted 
by Mr. Greeley. Good Friday noonday service at 12. 
Dr. Eliot will preach. Easter Sunday morning ser- 
vice at 11. Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Sunday (March 31), Rev. Lawrence Clare, D. D., 
of Montreal, will preach. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Chorus of men’s 
voices, Raymond C. Robinson, organist and choir- 
master. Morning service 11 o’clock. March17, sermon 
by Rev. Lee 8. McCollester, D. D. Easter Sunday, 
March 24, sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services 12 noon. Holy Week, Monday 
to Friday, March 18-22, Dr. Palfrey Perkins. Vesper 
services at 5 p. m. every day except Saturday. Holy 
Communion at 8 p. m. on Thursday. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—AIl Souls’ Church, 16th 
and Harvard Streets. Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
D. D., minister. Sunday service 11 a.m. Church 
school 9.45 a. m. Organ recital 5 p. m. Motion 
Picture Hour 7.30 p.m. Open daily, 9.00-5.00 p. m. 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit thie 
active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church School 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


This Do and Live 
by 
Horace Westwood, D. D. 
A workbook which 


supplies the elements 


for serene, positive, and 
efficient living through 
a tested program of 
An 


excellent book for in- 


daily disciplines. 
Techniques of Lif 

for Liberals - “0 
HORACE WESTWD 


dividuals and groups to 
use in this Lenten 


Season. 


«| . I know of nothing its equal.” 
—Robert Cummins, D. D. 


$1.50 at your bookseller or from 
THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street - - = Boston, Mass. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking 103 years of service 1940 


to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A guiding light 
—A source of 


for catalog 5 
inspiration! 


or call at 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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lrresponsibilities 


There Are Dyed in the Wool Conserva- 
tives and, Apparently, Blown 
in the Glass Ones Too 


An elderly editor was in a Boston op- 
tician’s shop having a new bifocal fitted. 
The optician described a new method of 
fusing the reading and the distance ele- 
ments, and the editor boastfully remarked 
that he remembered the days when the 
reading element was a separate lens fixed 
on with Canada balsam—they were un- 
sightly things. The optician remarked, 
“Oh, we still make lots of those.’’ As- 
tonished at this apparent confession of 
antediluvianism the editor asked why they 
fooled with them. The answer was: ‘‘Well, 
you know how New England people are. 
They are used to having things a certain 
way and they don’t like to change.” 


Possibly He Had Read Aright the 
Riddle of the Sphinx 


The WPA Historical Records Survey 
has found a record of a preacher who 
didn’t want to preach. According to the 
survey, Rev. Joseph Jackson of Brookline, 
back in 1769, wrote to the Governor and 
Council, asking that he be excused from 
preaching before them on the approaching 
election, and his reason was—his own 
youth and inexperience! 

The letter, filed in the Massachusetts 
State Archives, at the State House, is 
among the unusual and interesting docu- 
ments recorded in the Survey’s forthcom- 
ing publication, an Inventory of Town 
Archives of Brookline, now in the editorial 
stage. 


Beyond Words Department 


“Seven rebellious spirits have inflicted 
upon the human mind wounds that may 
well be mortal: Galileo, Luther, Rousseau, 
Darwin, Marx, Freud, Einstein.’”—George 
Sylvester Viereck in Books Abroad, Winter, 
1940 issue. 

But why head it with such a weak ejac- 
ulation of wonder. For the sentence is not 
beyond words but precedes them—lots 
and lots of them in which Mr. Viereck, 
who has probably not read the works of 
the seven devils with sufficient attention 
or understanding, wails and wails and 
wails. Our own bet is, however, that if 
the whole seven were reprinted in the 
Modern Library and free copies given to 
every school boy Mr. Viereck would con- 
tinue to eat three meals a day and digest 
them as usual. 


No Plagiarism on Either Side 


After ending the working week by writing 
about the Antichrist we rested for a small 
part of the Sabbath day. And happening 
to remember that we had never had the 
privilege of hearing the silver, not to say 
golden, voice of Charlie Coughlin we turned 
the dial until we heard something that we 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E, Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the’ liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 


variety of subjects. For informa- 


tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League 


Membership in the League is open to all men 
of good character, regardless of race or creed: 

A new member may be admitted first as a 
member of a local League chapter by paying his. 
dues to the central organization—plus his chapter 
dues—through that chapter. 

Where there is no organized chapter of the 
League $1.00 dues for membership-at-large may 
be sent directly to 


League Headquarters, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $1.50 per year. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 
Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice president 

REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-president 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


thought simply must be him. And it was. 
And he was telling all about the Anti- 
christ—except that it seemed to be a dif- 
ferent one. Anyway, we hope nobody 
reading our piece will accuse us of stealing 
from Charlie and we hereby assure our 
readers that he did not steal the idea from 
us. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


No Liquor Sold 
200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water - = = = $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath ~ - - = = = = = 2,00-2.50 
Weekly Rates 

L. H. TORREY, President 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


